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REVIEW OP NEW BOOKS. ) as having a legendary relation to actual circum- 
History of Rome. By Thomas Arnold, D.D., | stances, and are also told in the juvenile and 
Head Master of Rugby School. Vol. I. familiar fashion. Dr. A. states that this is 
Early History to the Burning of Rome by the *© distinguish them from real history; but it 
Gauls. 8vo. pp. 576. London, 1838. Fel. certainly gives a puerile air to the whole, not 
lowes; Rivingtons ; Duncan, &c. &c.; Ox. | quite consistent with the dignity of historical 
ford, Parker ; Cambridge, Deighton. writing. 
AvaILinG himself largely, but judiciously, of| ‘This pervades the volume to nearly its close, 
the labours of Niebuhr, and also of other recent 224 we shall, therefore, as our illustration of 
continental writers who have explored the darker | the learned author, make our selection from 
recesses of Roman history, Dr. Arnold has here its close, where the Gaulish invasion is de- 
commenced a long-cherished design of givin scribed. The remarks on the origin of these 
the English reader a new version of that history, |invaders contains some general remarks which 
He feels, it is true, that whilst continued and|4re well put and very deserving of con- 
careful researches are every year throwing ad.| Sideration. 
ditional light upon facts, correcting established! “ Diodorus tells us, that the Romans included 
errors, and teaching us to view characters and, U2der one common name of Gauls two great 
events with very different eyes, his work may divisions of people; the one consisting of the 
only take a temporary stand, and in its turn’ Keltic tribes of Spain, of the south and centre 
require, as other discoveries are made, altera- Of Gaul, and of the north of Italy; the other 
tions and improvementssimilar to those it endea-;embracing those more remote tribes which 
vours to engraft on the past; yet he thinks lived on the shores of the ocean, and on the 
(and we entirely agree with him) that the time skirts of what he calls the Hercynian moun. 
was fully ripe for another exposition, in which tains, and eastward as far as Scythia. This 
the accumulation of historical knowledge within ast division, he says, were the proper Gauls, 
the present century should find its proper place. | while the others were to be called Kelts. 
Dr. Arnold does not announce the probable Niebuhr supposes that Diodorus learned this 
extent of his publication; but states that his{distinction from Posidonius, and it is un- 
intention is to carry it on to the period of the doubtedly well worth noticing. Diodorus 
revival of the Western empire, in the year 800 further says, that to these more remote tribes 
of the Christian era, by the coronation of Char- belonged the Kimbri, whom some writers iden- 
lemagne at Rome: and he observes, “ this point tified wth the old Kimmerians; and that 
appears to me its natural termination. We these Kimbri were the people who took Rome, 
shall then have passed through the chaos which | and sacked Delphi, and carried their con- 
followed the destruction of the old Westernem.- quests even into Asia. It may be doubted, 


pire, and shall have seen its several elements, |however, whether there be not in this state-| 


combined with others which in that great con- ment a show of knowledge greater than the 
vulsion had been mixed with them, organised reality. Kelte aud Galate are undoubtedly 
again into their new:form. ‘That new form only different forms of the same name; the 
exhibited a marked and recognised division be-| first was the form with which the Greeks were 
tween the so-called secular and spiritual powers, earliest acquainted, at a time when their 
and thereby has maintained in Christian Europe knowledge of the Kelts was confined to the 
the unhappy distinction which necessarily pre. | tribes of Spain and Gaul. The great Gaulish 
vailed in the heathen empire between the church migration of the fourth century, before Christ 
and a gh a distinction now so deeply seated bye ewe the other and more sap form 
rs our aws, our language, and our very notions, | alate 5° yet many writers continue to use 
thatnothing less than a miraculous interposition | the old orthography, and in fact, with the ex- 
Sede hae re Se ao ake adn a he toe 2 ae we 
ute time, icating it. e Greek | 9 “i 
empire, in its latter years, retained so little of generally called by the Greeks according to 
the Roman character, and had so little influence | their old form of the name, not Galate but 
tons Sargon et parang seg ing a gr og Bote le 
ess, for the sake of a mere name, to, mse. i 
protract the story for six hundred and fifty | Italy and Greece were the same people with 
years further, merely to bring it down to the ‘the old inhabitants of the west of Europe, than 
conquest of Constantinople by the Turks.’ lestablish any diversity between them. But 
We have, therefore, Ye Rem eleven and, when we find from Cesar, that the Gauls on 
twelve hundred years of the history before us, | the shores of the ocean, that is, on the coasts of 
after the termination of the present volume. {the British Channe! and the North Sea, the 
The work commences win the earliest le-}Gauls whom he calls Belgians, were distin- 
gends of Rome, of Eneas, Ascanius, Romulus, guished both in language and customs from 
Numa, &c. told after the manner of children’s! the Gauls of the interior; when we consider 
gag hong apa nay hg ge bree eager ea sme aire yr 
rom these and other data. e rus, p ? 
same course is followed with regard to a second, | and when we see that people now calling them- 
_ still fabulous period 3 where the stories of selves Kymry, namely, the Welsh, do actually 
the Tarquins and Servius Tullius are considered poe Fre — a wr — 
— eee ___ \tribes of Ireland and Scotland, the statement 
* Plans to illustrate the earliest records, and maps for}of Diodorus does appear to contain a real 
later periods, will, we trust, be given, as the work pro-| truth, and we begin to recognise in the Kelte 


is. Otherwise much interesting matter must remain . toss 
obscure — Ee, L, S, , |and Galatz of his geography two great divisions 


of the same race, analogous to the Gael and 
Cymry* existing at this dayin Great Britain. * 
** Again, though I have called the Gauls of 
north Italy Gael, and have supposed that those 
who passed on to Illyricum and Thrace may 
have been Kymry,* yet I am far from con. 
cluding that in the language of the former we 
should have recognised the exact Erse and 
Gaelic of Ireland and the Scotch Highlands, 
or in that of the latter the exact form of the 
modern Welsh. The Keltic languages, which 
still exist in these islands, are in all likelihood 
the solitary survivors out of a multitude of 
languages or dialects, onee spoken by the va- 
rions branches of the great Keltic family, from 
the Atlantic to the sources of the Danube, 
from the Mediterranean to the northern ex- 
tremity of the British isles. Length of time 
and remoteness of place introduce wonderful 
changes in a language; so that no one could 
expect to find an exact resemblance between 
the Keltic spoken in the fourth century before 
the Christian era, by the Gauls of France and 
Italy, and the actual language of the inha- 
bitants of Ireland and the north of Scotland. 
We may, therefore, find names of places and 
persons among the ancient Gauls, which no 
Keltic language in its present state will enable 
us to interpret. Much more may it be impos. 
sible to trace such words in the written Welsh, 
or Erse, or Gaelic; although an exact acquaint. 
ance with the various spoken dialects in the 
several parts of Ireland or Wales might even 
now enable us to discover them. There are 
many German words lost in our written Eng- 
lish, which exist either in the names of places 
'or in some of our provincial dialects; and, 
doubtless, the converse of this might be ob. 
served by any one who was familiar with the 
spoken dialects of Germany. For the language 
| of the civilised nation was once no more than 
|the dialect of some particular tribe, till some 
intellectual or political superiority of those who 
| spoke it, caused it to be adopted in writing in 
| preference to its sister dialects, and thus made 
its peculiarities from henceforth the common 
rule. Now, it may well happen in two nations 
speaking a common language, that the dialects 
which shall ultimately prevail in each, shall 
|mot be those which most nearly resemble one 
‘another; and thus, at an advanced period of 
their history, their languages shall present a 
far greater dissimilarity than existed between 
them in their infancy. Thus, as we follow the 
stream of time backwards towards its source, it 
is natural that the differences, not of dialect only 
but even of language,should become less and less ; 
so that what are now distinct main branches of 
one great stock, may, at a very remote period, 
have formed the, as yet, undivided elements of 
one common trunk. ‘There must have been a 
time when the Keltic and Teutonic languages 
were parted far less widely than we find them 
now; even within historical memory, when the 
Keltic and Teutonic tribes were intermixed 
with each other, within the limits of what is 
now Germany, and when they were so con- 
founded together in the eyes of the Greeks and 
Romans, as to be regarded only as one great 
orthography should be observed. 
lines |—Ed, 1. G. 
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people, the real differences of manners and lan.’ 
guage may have been much less than they be- 
came afterwards, when their limits were more 
distinctly marked. What was working in the 
wide extent of central Europe during so many 
centuries, of which no memorial remains, we 
should vainly seek to discover. Accident, to 
use our common language, may have fa- 
voured the growth of improvements in some 
remote tribe, while the bulk of the people, 
although nearer to the great centre of hu- 
man civilisation, may have remained in 
utter barbarism; and thus Cesar's statement 
may be perfectly true, that druidism, of which 
we find no traces amongst the Cisalpine Gauls, 
vas brought to its greatest perfection in 
Britain, and that the Gauls in his own time 
were in the habit of crossing over thither, as 
to the best and purest source of instruction in 
its mysteries.” 

We have to regret that the author is not 
acquainted with the Keltic or Teutonic dialects, 
which would have enabled him to elucidate 
these points more closely and clearly ; but we 
have now only to conclude with a historical ex- 
ample of his style. After the romantic saving 
of the Capitol by the Geese and Marcus Manlius, 
he says: — 

** Six months, according to some accounts, 
seven or even eight months, according to others, 
did the Gauls continue to blockade the Capitol. 
The sickness of a Roman autumn did not, we 
are told, shake them from their purpose; the 
plunder which might be gained in other yet 
unwasted districts of Italy, did not tempt them 
to abandon it. But, is it possible to believe 
that barbarians could have shewn such per- 
severance, or that in one day of preparation 
provisions could have been carried into the 
Capitol in sufficient quantities to hold out 
even for a small garrison, during a siege of 
six or eight months ?* Thus much, however, 
may safely be believed, that the garrison of the 
Capitol was at last reduced to extremity; they 
offered to ransom themselves by the payment 
of a large sum of money, and the Gauls were 
disposed, it is said, to accept the offer, because 
they heard that the Venetians, that nation of 
Illyrian blood who dwelt around the northern 
extremity of the Adriatic, had made an inroad 
into their own country beyond the Apennines. 
They consented, therefore, to the terms offered 
by the Romans ; and a thousand pounds weight 
of gold were to be collected from the offerings 
in the Capitoline temple, and from the treasures 
which had been carried into the Capitol before 

‘the siege from every part of Rome, that for 
this ransom the blockade might be raised. 
Even in accepting these terms, the Gaulish 
leader felt that he was admitting to mercy 
enemies whom he had wholly in his power. 
His weights, said the Roman story, were 
unfair; the Roman tribune of the soldiers, 
Q. Sulpicius, complained of the fraud, but 
the Gaul threw his heavy broadsword into the 
scale; and when the tribune again asked what 
he meant, he replied in words which may be 
best represented by an analogous English pro- 
verb, ‘It means, that the weakest must go to 
the wall.’ Thus, according to the true version 
of this famous event, the Gauls returned from 
their inroad into Italy loaded with spoil and 
crowned with glory. That as soon as they 
were known to be retreating, the nations whom 
they had overrun should have recovered their 
* «Tf the Gauls stayed in Rome for so long a time, 
they must have left it in the middle of winter. Now, it 
is said, that they hastened on their way homewards, be- 
cause their own country was invad iby the Veneti 


but barbarians would scarcely choose the depth of winter 
far an enterprise of this sort.” 








courage, and have taken every opportunity to 
assail them on their march home, is perfectly 
probable; nor need we doubt that these attacks 
were sometimes successful, that many strag- 
glers were cut off, and much plunder retaken. 
These stories were exaggerated, as was natural; 
and by degrees the Romans claimed the glory 
of them for themselves. We can almost trace 
the gradual fabrication of that monstrous false- 
hood which, in its perfected shape, so long re- 
tained its hold on Roman history. After the 
retreat of the Gauls from Rome, their country- 
men, who had advanced into Apulia, returned 
from their expedition, and found the Romans 
in too weak a condition to do them any harm ; 
but as they were on their march through the 
Roman territory, the people of Cere, or Agylla, 
laid an ambush for them, and cut off, it is said, 
the whole party. To enhance the merit of 
this success, the Gauls who were cut off were 
next made to be the same party who had be- 
sieged the Capitol; and it was added, that the 
people of Cere recovered the very gold which 
had been paid for the ransom of Rome. But 
the glory of such a trophy could not be left to 
strangers; the victory was soon transferred to 
the Romans; and it was Camillus who found 
the Gauls, a long time after their retreat from 
Rome, employed in besieging a city in alliance 
with the Romans, who defeated them utterly, 
and won from them all their spoil. Lastly, the 
story was to be more entirely satisfactory to 
the Roman pride; Rome was never ransomed 
at all; Camillus appeared with the legions from 
Veii just as the gold was being weighed out ; 
as dictator he annulled the shameful bargain, 
drove the Gauls out of Rome at the sword’s 
point, and the next day defeated them so totally 
on their way home, eight miles from Rome, on 
the road to Gabii, that he left not a single man 
alive to carry to their countrymen the tidings 
of their defeat. Such a falsification, scarcely 
to be paralleled in the annals of any other 
people, justifies the strongest suspicion of all 
those accounts of victories and triumphs which 
appear to rest in any degree on the authority 
of the family memorials of the Roman aristo- 
crac 

T 


” 
Ke ensuing period of darkness after the 
Gaulish tempest had passed away, and an en- 
deavour to trace the formation of the pro- 
digious fabric of Roman dominion, will, of 
course, occupy the abilities of the author in his 
next volume ; which, we presume, will resemble 


the present, in a 


advocating and sup- 
porting what are called 


beral opinions. 








Poems. By John Kenyon. 8vo. pp. 199. 

London, 1838. Moxon. 
Poor Poetry! thou art so seldom seen in thy 
true form in these days, that thy features are 
almost forgotten. One riseth up here, and 
another there, exclaiming aloud, “I am the 
soul of song,” and have again revisited the 
earth; come, listen to my “sweet piping.” 
Follow me to the green and flowery fields ; 
come, “ be with me and be my love,” and we 
will hold sweet converse on the sloping banks 
of delicious rivers, whose waves shall “kiss 
our feet with murmurs.” Allured by such 
promises, we go; we see only the back of the 
Muse, she is clothed in green and gilt; we come 
to the appointed place, and we gaze upon the 
land of promise, and survey her own features 
for the first time. She heaven-born !—fah ! she 
was nursed in the purlieus of St. Giles, rouged 
in the saloon of Drury, and dressed in the 
ruins of Monmouth Street. 

Another cometh in silence : her footsteps are 
mufiied, she maketh no noise; her eyes roll 





not imploringly; she singeth sweet songs to 
herself, they are warbled from the * heart to 
the heart ;” and her lips move not, saving when 
they quiver to some deep emotion which hath 
struggled through like an earthquake, and 
shake the whole passions. She sheweth no sign 
of wantonness, “ ambleth not, lispeth not ;” 
neither doth she “* nick-name God’s creatures :"” 
and yet but few (such are the times) exclaim, 
God! bless her. We love to select her from the 
crowd, point out her hidden beauties, and the 
costliness of her clothing, and shew, that what 
to the unheeding world looked like tinsel and 
paste is sterling gold, surmounted with bril. 
liants; that she belongeth not to the “ short. 
lived beauties’? who throw off their glitter for 
greasy garments, but dwelleth apart in her own 
purity, and weareth her riches without encum- 
brance: what to others are weighty shackles, 
she converteth into easy bracelets. 

Such are Mr. Kenyon’s poems; they have 
come forth unheralded ; a few faint voices have 
just murmured their applause, but there has 
been no bold shouting, no loud acclaim, none 
of that hearty welcoming which they so justly 
merit. Still and beautiful as his own ‘ moon. 
light” have they arisen in a sky of dark. 
ness; scarcely any one has observed the 
lovely interlucing which they made ; they have 
stepped lovingly on tree and turret, their 
beautiful chequering but dappled the waters, 
and they rolled on; yet no one admired the 
breaking lights which they threw there—herea 
star—and there a silver cloud lay mirrored: 
but they close their eyes, and only listened 
to the plashing of the stream: they had 
grown slumberous beneath the sound. Loudly 
then do we lift up our voices, and call upon all 
true lovers of puetry to look into this volume ; 
to judge for themselves of its beauties; to take 
some of these lovely passages to their hearts; 
to brood over them in silence, or commit them 
to memory; and then, when they are wan- 
dering by the margin of the sounding sea, like 
him they will exclaim — 

*€ Towers, built like rocks, 

Crumble and strew the region; forests old 

Are treeless wastes; where hills, up-peaked, yawn now 

Deep gulfs ; such foot-marks Mutability 

Leaves on the land. But, for the ocean-waves, 

Myriads of sharp-keeled ships have cut athwart them 

To their safe ports, and left behind no furrow; 

Ten thousand gallant barks with all their trim 

Have sunk, yet where they sunk remains no sign; 

Tempest hath wrenched the Pharos from its rock, 

And t down, with every tended light, 

To gorge the surge they lit; Earthquake hath flung 

Whole cities to the deep; yet o’er the fragments, 

Acanthus, or volute, or fluted column, ? 

Or causeway, clattering once with proud-horsed chariot, 

It rolls as heretofore.” 

Or, while gazing upon the tumultuous billow, 
feel that 

«* Storm may smite them, 
And flash their sprays all round, like wind-tossed fea- 


thers,— 
Still they re-plume their beauty.” 

Here, again, is another passage on the moon, 
which, for originality and beauty, has rarely 
been excelled in modern times :— 

** And ne'er did Dawn behold Thee lovelier yet, 
Than when we saw Thee, one remembered day, 
Thee and that brightest of all morning-stars, 

Hang o’er the Adrian; not in thy full lustre, 

But graceful with slim crescent; such as, erst, 

Some Arab chief beheld in his own sk 

of —_— deepest azure; and so loved it, 

So loved it, that he chose it for his symbol; 

A peaceful symbol in a warlike banner ! 

And oft, I ween, in many a distant camp, 

*Mid the sharp neigh of steeds, and clash of cymbals, 

And jingle of the nodding Moorish bells, 

When he hath caught that i e o’er the tents, 

Hath he bethought him of the placid hours 

When Thou wert whitening his night-feeding flocks 
On Yemen's happy hills ; and then, perchance, 
Ilath sighed to think of war!” 


How like, and yet how different, to that 
splendid burst of Byron’s on the “ Dying 
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Gladiator,” where his thoughts wander to his 
young barbarians all at play before his rude 
hut by the Danube, their Dacian mother look- 
ing on the while. So have we here proofs of 
the same creative spirit: the Arab chief amid 
all the din of a camp; the neigh of steeds; the 
clash of cymbals ; and that line, all music, 
« The jingle of the nodding Moorish bells ;” 

his own banner waving o’er his tent ; and the | 
bright moon just rising above its silken folds, | 
and carrying his thoughts far away to where | 
the same moonlight is streaming over his own 
white flocks, 

«© On Yemen's happy hills;” 
And, although the poet telleth us not that his | 
own Arab maiden is looking out upon the tran- 
quil scene, and wondering if he is yet alive, or | 
perchance listening in every wave of the trees | 
for the sound of his courser: yet we know all | 
this, and 

** Sigh to think of war.” 

How forcibly do the following lines call up 
the happiest and wildest visions of our boy- 
hood, when faney lent her pleasing pencil to 
every object, and we seemed only to look, as it 
were, through the deep-dyed window of some 
cathedral on fantastic shadowings, varied and 
broken like rainbows crossing each other in a 
frame :— 





** Yon far cloud, 
Floating like island in its sea of sky, 
Should be the spot for Crusoe. There Saint George 
Was fighting with the dragon, while below 
Paced slowly Bunyan’s Pilgrim with his staff! 
There stood the magic steed, which whirled away 
Young Calmaralzaman ; there drove the bark, 
Rapt fiercely by invisible force along, 
‘To split, with Sinbad, on the loadstone shore !” 
Beautiful as are those lines on Izaak Wal- 
ton, and many other sweet snatches of song, 
we must leave them with regret, as our pages 
will not allow us to insert a tenth part of the 
passages which we had marked for quotation. 
We, however, extract the following sweet poem, 
not that it is superior to the rest, but that its 
length is better adapted for our columns : 
“* Written in a Country Churehyard. 
Oh! how I hate the cumbrous pride 
Of plume, and pall, and scutcheon'd hearse, 
And all the rank and ready tide 
Of venal prose and lying verse. 
Nor in the city’s churchyard, rife 
With close compacted crowds of dead, — 
And clogged with thoughts of stir and strife, 
Would I consent to lay my head : 
But where, ‘mid Quantock’s waving scene 
Of brow and glen, some village church 
From forth the coppice clustering green 
Projects its gray and simple porch ; 
From whose worn seat the eye may view 
Brown upland — and cattled plain ; 
And, further still, the summits blue 
Of hills that skirt the channell’d main. 
There, Nea, in some quiet nook, 
May we our place of resting have, 
And let a broad majestic oak 
Wave its green branches near the grave. 
No costly stone for us be planned, 
With palisading stern and high, 
As if from truth’s indignant hand 
To fence foul flattery’s graven lie. 
But o'er the turf let sun, and air, 
And dew, their influence fling, 
And rosy children gather there 
lhe earliest violets of the spring. 
There let the cuckoo’s oft-told tale 
Be heard at flush of morning light ; 
And there the pensive nightingale 
Chant requiem half the summer night.” 


We again heartily recommend this volume 
to our readers, not doubting that the foretaste 
which we have given them, will inerease their 
Appetites, and make them anxious to partake of 
& feast where such splendid fare is set forth. 
We must also add, that it is seldom a work is 
issued from the press, both as regards typo- 





graphy, paper, aud outward appearance, so 
deserving of praise as the present, , 


Men and Things in America; being the Ex- 
perience of a Year's Residence in the Unitéd 
States. By A. Thomason. 12mo. pp. 296. 
London, 1838, Smith; Edinburgh, Fraser 
and Co.; Dublin, Curry and Co. 

THERE is much curious matter, and some 

vulgarity in this unpretending dome; and its 

familiar style of friendly correspondence im- 

parts a lightness to it which we have found 

more agreeable than much-wrought essays. At 

a time when transatlantic voyages occupy so 

much notice, we may shew how they are 

treated in a humorous way: — 
««« Two things break the monotony 
Ofan Auantic trip; 
Sometimes, alas! you ship a sea, 
And sometimes see a ship.’” 

Having landed, we come to some of Mr. 
Thomason’s own statements. He says :— 

“ On the morning of the third day after my 
landing in New York, I saw my French friend 
safely embarked on board the Albany steam- 
boat. He bought a map, on which I traced for 
him the route he was to take. He was sure of 
not going wrong for the first hundred and 
fifty miles, Albany being at that distance from 
New York. I may as well mention here, that 
this map, as well as every other of American 
manufacture that I had occasion to examine, 
was shamefully incorrect. As the government 
never has a sixpence at its disposal beyond what 
is allowed it for the wants of the day, nothing 
is ever done for constructing more correct 
plans of the country. ‘They avail themselves 
of the improvements brought about by English 
money in this as in every other respect ; and 
their ships are all navigated by means of 
English charts. ‘The booksellers who publish 
the things called maps and atlasses, knowing 
that they must sell them at a very low rate, 
and knowing that not a cent more would be 
paid for a superior than for an inferior article, 
go on copying and re-copying, perpetuating old 
blunders along with a handsome increase of 
new ones. Even the price of one copy of our 
superior publications, to serve for a model, 
would be held too dear by an American pub- 
lisher. Is it not shameful to be indebted to us 
for correct plans of even their own coasts? 
By way of pleasing the eye of the purchaser, 
their things are generally showily garnished 
with a border of trumpery engravings, and 
always daubed plentifully with coatings of 
many colours, through which it is very difficult 
to read the names of places at all; but there 
may be policy in this, for the paint, like charity, 
often covers a multitude of errors.” 

However these things may be, we shall ob- 
serve that the thin paper (like that of our bank- 
notes) on which American road-maps, &c., 
are engraved, would be a great improvement 
upon our thick paper and canvass, which 
speedily crack and cut, and become useless, in 
every direction. But, we proceed to copy 
another, not very favourable, sketch of the 
Yankee character, taken from a traveller, from 
near Belfast, and, apparently with truth, 
described as ‘¢ a good-hater.” Here is a bit of 
his diatribe : — 

“The poet Pope had a great talent of 
squeezing a deal of truthful meaning into a 
few words ;— but he was entirely out when he 
stigmatised England as being 

«A land of hectors, 
Thieves, supercargoes, bank 

Now, what was never true of the English is as 

true as Gospel of the Americans (the Yankees 

especially), who swarm like locusts on every 
part of this continent.’ (I here stopped him 
to inguire what he meant by making, as St 





seemed to me, a distinction without a differ- 
ence. It was.then I first heard that the term 
was recognised only of the inhabitants of the 
eastern states. He thus resumed.) ‘ They 
are to a man braggarts ; and many of them, if 
they be not swindlers, have horse-jockey tricks 
in dealing which they glory in, which yet you 
or I (supposing — which God forbid !—we 
were keen enough to practice) should be 
ashamed to own. In religion, the great mass 
are either fanatics or hypocrites; in a word, 
there are two deities which they more espe- 
cially worship, Mammon and Gammon. I 
shewed you to-day a sly dancing-master’s pro- 
spectus, who professes to teach ‘dancing on 
Christian principles.’ You also saw, in the 
Broadway, huge placards, announcing, in large 
letters, an exhibition of * Moral Pictures.” As 
far as church-frequenting, Bible-spreading, and 
barbarian-tormenting missions can make them 
so, they are, out of all question, the most ‘ reli- 
gious people’ in the world. 
* They’re very heathens in the carnal part, 
But each a right good Christian in his heart.’ 

It would be a kind of blasphemy, perhaps, for 
me to say, that such a nation can be under the 
dominion of Satan, who is the prince of the 
power of the air; but this I am certain of, they 
have passed under the domination of the prince 
of the power of humbug !”’ 

The opinion of the Irish character is not a 
bit more charitable. It flames out, as in the 
preceding quotation, at second, but American 
hand: — 

‘* At present O'Connell and your Whigs, to 
use an Irish phrase, coarse but pithy, are as 
* thick as thieves.’ But let them once attach 
themselves intimately to him and to his éail ; 
no dog that ever had a tin kettle tied to his tail, 
will drag them through dirtier ways than he 
will. People will say, perhaps, *‘ Oh! the ani- 
mal may choose clean paths ;’ but we, who 
know the cur’s habits and nature, will say, 
*No!'—AsI did not care to discuss English 
affairs with one who, probably, could not form 
so just an opinion of them as of those of his 
own country, I asked him how it was that 
Irishmen, who must form but a fraction of the 
great American family, could exercise so potent 
an influence on its affairs ? He answered, ‘ Be- 
cause as a nation they are destitute of all prin- 
ciple. ‘They lower the moral character of every 
community they enter. Among us, they are 
brought up in bands, at election times, by our 
democratic leaders. ‘hese know that thousands 
of their Irish voters, without whose weight the 
scale could never turn in their favour, have 
perjured themselves: they know that multi- 
tudes of them have not yet scraped off the dirt 
of the ship that brought them hither; yet, 
upon their swearing to their qualification to 
citizenship by residence, they will deal out to 
them, clear of fees, false certificates in heaps ; 
thinking (those of our democrats who have any 
conscience at all), that the good end justifies 
any means, Yet, further, as if we had not 
enough of bitter politics to vex our spirits, they 
bring into the bosom of our country all their 
own feuds and distinetions. They mount party 
emblems, too ; their colours, yellow and green—— 
we, also, have Irish loyalists aud croppies, 
orangemen and ribandmen, whose feuds burst 
out, not seldom, into public disturbances. The 
stiff-necked Egyptians were smitten with many 
sore inflictions, but the worst of all was spared 
them, the plague of Irishmen, Jn general so- 
ciety, the most turbulent, intriguing, overbear, 
ing part of our population, is Lrish, or of Irish 
descent,’ I here remarked, ot thet rete, 
if many thonght as he did, the ‘ West Britons’ 
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could not be too well looked on in America. 
For the present, waving my question, he said, 
* They are a race apart. From what I have 
heard of their habits in Britain, and what I 
know of them with us, I should say, they do 
not mix readily with our other races; not that 
there is a want of affinity in the Irish for fo- 
reigners; but because many of their ways excite 
repulsion. Every Hibernian, however ignorant, 
however poor, is, by nature, a man of pleasure. 
Other rustics are brought to participate in the 
vices of luxurious communities by degrees ; an 
Irishman slides into them at once — he seems 
to be ‘ as if to the manner born.’ Admit him 
into your house, he first blarnifies and then 
cheats you; seduces your wife, or steals your 
daughter. This comes, possibly, in part, from 
want of culture ; for, I reckon, the worst species 
of Catholicism in which he has been brought up 
can go but a short way in a moral direction. 
As to your question about their standing with 
us, my answer shall be compendious, but exact. 
In our country, an Englishman is considered to 
be an honest man till he prove himself a rogue ; 
an Irishman is set down for a rogue till he prove 
himself an honest man. Nobody here owns to 
Irish descent, if he can possibly avoid it ; and 
many will drop the prefixes of their names (O’s 
and Macs, and the like), or otherwise slightly 
change them, to hide what they do not care 
should be known. Sometimes, when I express 
what I think of the Irish as a nation, people try 
to invalidate all I advance by the stupid apho- 
rism (supposed by many to be a concentration 
of the very essence of wisdom) that ‘ there are 
good and bad in all countries ;’° to which I 
answer, * Of course there are: but that is not 
the question ; where do you find the good so 
few and the bad so many, as among them ?’ In 


short the Irish are, in a peculiar sense, ‘a pecu- 


liar people.’ Their numbers at home have not 
cautied. by slow increase, like those of civilised 
countries. Had they had the morals or the 
industry, or even the wants of ordinary civilisa- 
tion, they could not have gone on multiplying 
at the rate they have done. In less than a 
century the population in Ireland has more than 
quadrupled, and that, too, in the midst of sloth 
and privation. They are, evidently, a spurious 
race grown out of potatoes.’ ’” 

We would not have Mr. Thomason venture 
to Donnybrook fair ! 

From America itself our sketches are not 
more favourable. Our author relates the fol- 
lowing horrible story : 

‘* When I was in America, there were two 
coloured men burned alive in slow fires, by the 
Liynchers. One of the wretched beings who 
met this cruel fate was a freeman, and had had 
a ge with a white, who insulted, and, I 
believe, struck him. A scuffle ensued, in which 
he drew a knife, and slightly wounded his ad- 
versary. He then took to flight, but was pur- 
sued and driven for shelter into an outhouse. 
Thither a town constable was sent to arrest 
him; but he would not submit to be taken, 
and, in the heat of passion, threatened death to 
any one who would make the attempt. The 
constable rushed upon him, and in the struggle 
received a wound of which he died. Others 
now poured in, and the black was secured, 
arcs and safely lodged in the town-jail. 

he deed having been done in presence of so 
many witnesses, his just and legal punishment 
as a murderer was certain; but the people of 
the town found out that ‘ hanging was too good 
for him.’ In about five or six days after the 
event, a numerous body of well-dressed men, in 
masks, went to the prison at night-fall, and 
demanded the prisoner of the jailor. The latter 





making a show of resistance, they threatened 
to burn his house over his head, if he were not 
instantly delivered up to them. He was then 
tied to a large tree in a public place, and fagots 
piled round him sparingly, in order to prolong 
his tortures. This done, they were set light to, 
and a ring formed about him by the Lynchers, 
so as to shut out all hope of rescue from indi- 
viduals of hisowncolour. This scene continued 
till past midnight ; when, the hapless victim of 
deliberate cruelty having long ceased to utter 
cries, they thought him dead, and so dispersed 
to their several houses. Not one of the coloured 
population, bond or free, had ventured to ap- 
proach the fatal spot, no doubt fearing mal- 
treatment ; but some white people, either from 
sympathy or curiosity, having gone to examine 
the state of his body, said, ‘ He must be dead.’ 
Whereupon the sufferer said, ‘Oh no, gentle- 
men, I am not dead; in mercy kill me—oh ! 
in mercy kill me; for the love of God, dear 
gentlemen, dokillme!’ He died in the course 
of the night.” 

And again :—‘* The legislature of one of the 
south-western states passed a law having pro- 
visions somewhat like those of the Irish In- 
surrection Act; one of which was, that no man 
of colour was to go out after dark, except in 
certain specified cases of urgency; and then to 
be always provided with a lantern, or be liable 
to arrest and punishment. The order was li- 
terally obeyed, for each black carried a good 
and sufficient empty lantern! Thereupon the 
angry legislators passed ‘an act to amend an 
act,’ &c. That, too, was obeyed, but with un- 
lighted candles! Then came out a third act, 
with a preamble commencing, ‘ whereas the 
plain intentions, &c. having been frustrated by 
certain wicked evasions,’ &c., ordained that 
said candles should be lighted; and lighted 
they were by the obedient Ebonites. Now, 
plain mother-wit must have the credit of all 
their shrewdness; for it occurred in a state 
where the penalty of death is menaced at all 
who shall dare to instruct them in reading or 
writing.” 

Here is a sample of information of a better 
order :— 

“ The manufacturing population of the 
United States are almost all confined to New 
England. In the hands of its busy and enter- 
prising people is the entire cotton-trade, the 
fisheries, and distilleries. In some branches of 
the cotton-trade they have even become our 
rivals, as they weave full 200,000,000 yards of 
plain goods annually—an amount far exceeding 
the wants of their own country. Wool is ma- 
nufactured to the value of 5,500,000/. per an- 
num, and paper to the amount of 1,200,000/. 
In New England are also manufactured im. 
mense quantities of shoes and boots, straw hats 
(much worn by both sexes), clocks, tin-ware, 
&c. Our towns of Northampton and Dun- 
stable find their counterparts in Hartford, 
and other places there. To the Philadelphian 
wholesale warehouses, as into a great reservoir, 
do most of these commodities flow, and are 
thence distributed over the more southern and 
western states. This transmission of products 
has been much facilitated of late years by im- 
provements in roads, &c., insomuch that the 
journey to Pittsburgh, on the great western 
route, and famous for its coal and iron mines, 
which used to occupy a fortnight, can now be 
made in less than three days. Immense sums 
have been spent by Pennsylvania in internal 
improvement; and thereby that state has a 
heavier débt than any in the Union. It is to 
be observed that, when we hear of the United 
States having no public debt, it is to be under- 


stood of the general government only, for each 
state has a separate debt of its own, and, in 
some instances, these are not very light either, 
In Philadelphia there are, consequently, a pro. 
digious number of storing warehouses ; of re. 
tail ‘ stores’ there are, considering the extent 
of the place, very few: in a large proportion 
of the streets, indeed, there are none at all. 
[Nota : Haberdashers and silk mercers are 
called ‘ dry-goods’ stores.’]_ Among those last, 
‘ book-stores’ hold a conspicuous place; for, 
among the branches of Philadelphian traffic, 
printed literature must not be forgotten. Re. 
prints of English works — called ‘ pirated edi. 
tions’ by our trade—are so abundant, that 
most Americans look upon books not of the 
current year’s date as scarce worth the reading. 
Such works as Bulwer’s or Marryat’s novels 
may be had complete, as soon as they appear in 
England, and well done up in cloth, for 2s.; 
or in sheets, printed newspaper fashion, for 
about Is. 2d. In England they sell at prices 
varying from 1. 1s. to 17. 10s. 6d. All other 
works of our originating bear a similar price. 
This state of things, so convenient for them, is 
too well established to be shaken. Yet we 
heard lately of applications being made by 
English authors and publishers to Congress to 
put down American literary piracies, or, at 
least, to secure an interest in such reprints. 
We may save ourselves the trouble: however 
civilly Congress may seem to entertain such a 
proposal, it dares do nothing, for the state le. 
gislatures would never allow any justice to be 
done in the matter. In a commercial point of 
view the gain to the country, by ‘ stealing 
brooms ready made,’ is very great. Viewed as 
ja literary question, the result for the Ame. 
|ricans is not so favourable. They have as yet 
ilittle literature of their own ; nor, while the 
| present system endures, can they ever have: 
but, no doubt, they comfort themselves with 
the idea that they get on very well without. 
OF poetry, indeed,—such as it is—they have 
no lack. Suppose each of their 1200 news. 
papers have ten taggers of lines with ragged 
endings, we have here 12,000 ‘poets,’ who 
limp after ours ‘in base awkward imitation.’ 
Still, as I have just intimated, the system is 
not one of clear gain; it must ever belittle (to 
use an Americanism) their general mind. 
They are like the bees at whose hive-doors 
basins full of sugar have been put, who, from 
being active and cleanly insects, cease to make 
much honey, and become besides lazy, lousy 
creatures. The book trade in Belgium is a yet 
much nearer thorn in the side of French 
bibliopolists; but vain will be all attempts to 
remove it, till a national incorporation take 
place.” 

These examples will shew what sort of 
work Men and Things in America is ; and all 
we shail say of it is, that it does not go about 
the bush. 











Physiological Observations upon Glandular 
Structures, and their different secerning 
Offices. By Sir Anthony Carlisle, F.R.S. 
&c. President of the Royal College of Sur- 
geonsin London. 8vo. pp. 24. London, 1838. 
Wright. : 

THERE are very few subjects in physiological 

science that have given rise to more disputation 

than that of the glandular system ; involving, 
as it does, the mysterious agency of secretion. 

The controversies carried on upon this subject 

by Malpighi, Ruysch, Haller, Bartholin, &c. 

in the latter part of the seventeenth, and the 

commencement of the eighteenth centuries, are 
well known to all acquainted with anato- 
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mical science. Those related principally to 
the minute structure of glands; to display the 
apparatus by which nature could elaborate from 
one and the same fluid (the blood) a vast variety 
of secretions, supplying the waste, and contri- 
buting to the growth of the different tissues of 
which the human fabric is found to be consti- 
tuted. Any attempt to simplify a subject of 
such vast importance in the animal economy is 
deserving of respect and attention; and when 
this proceeds from the labours and researches of 
one who has successfully exerted himself in the 
field of science for a long series of years, a higher 
feeling prevails ; and we cannot resist this op- 
portunity, afforded by the publication named at 
the head of this article, from the pen of the 
learned President of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, to direct the attention of our readers to 
the work. . 

In 1829, Sir A. Carlisle submitted to one 
of the evening meetings of the Royal College of 
Physicians, an account of an ‘‘ Alleged Disco- 
very of the Use of the Spleen and of the Thy- 
roid Gland,”’ assigning to each of them the 
office of supplying heat for obvious purposes,— 
and the work now to be noticed, is to be re- 
garded as a sequel to that memoir. Upon the 
debatable ground of the function of the spleen, 
it is not our intention, as it would be beyond 
our province, to enter; but, upon a point of 
general physiological importance, such as that 
which relates to the office of secretion, we feel 
it our duty, as faithful chroniclers of the im- 
provements of the age, to offer a few words. 
The author pays a deserved regard to the im- 
portance of uniting anatomical evidences with 
the modern advances made in organic che- 
mistry, and he shews that, although some of the 
constituent materials of animals and vegetables 
are alike in their physical properties, and also, 
in many instances, in their chemical composi- 
tion, yet the grosser fabrication of large ani- 
mals and of large vegetables, is dissimilar. (p.1.) 
Sir Anthony thinks that it is among the exam- 
ples of the intimate connexion between the 
peculiar transient compounds of livin;: bodies, 
and the better known chemical com) inations 
in purely mineral bodies, that we may hope to 
discover the different workings of vital in- 
fluences, mingled with those governed by phy- 
sical laws. But, he adds, that the functions of 
animal and vegetable creations are, necessarily, 
blended with the chemical laws of mineral 
substances; and water, the universal constituent 
of organic fluids, presents a striking example, 
while the limits of vascularity in animal struc- 
tures together with the contingent limitation 
of vitality and the general deficiency of tubular 
vessels in vegetables, form objections to any 
universal system of organic physiology. (p.6.) 

_ After noticing the various kinds of the secre- 
tions, and the structures upon which they are 
dependent, and paying a just tribute of appro- 
bation to the researches of Professor Miiller 
and Dr, Berres, Sir Anthony goes on to shew 
that by acollation of allied evidences and by a 
cautious induction, the intricate subject of 
organic secretion appears to him to be further 
advanced toward a science, by simplifying the 
conditions and agencies by which the less con- 
cealed changes in the transitory materials of 
living organised bodies are effected. The fol- 
lowing quotation may place our author’s views 
Mm a proper light. 

“ Both the animal and the vegetable creation 
Present equally simple and uniform con- 
structions, which effect remarkably dissimi- 
lar secretions; and, in other instances, with- 
out possessing a similarity of organisation, 
or being acted upon by apparently similar agen- 





cies, they produce similar compounds ; nor is 
the subject elucidated by imputing them to the 
mysterious principle of life. The most remark- 
able and the most general of the phenomena 
which appertain to the living function of secre- 
tion, are a state of quiescence, or a compara- 
tive degree of rest in the fluids where the secre- 
tory changes occur. For, assuredly, the mass 
of the rapidly circulating fluid of complicated 
animals is not intercepted in its course toward 
distinct glands, but only the particular portion 
of the fluid to be changed, which is first di- 
verted from its ceaseless motion or continuous 
flow, and it is then designedly directed into 
extra circulating channels before it is exposed to 
the secretory change, as it happens in the liver, 
the kidney, &c. This comparative repose, or 
rest, of the fluid to be operated upon by glandular 
structures, is, therefore, variously ordered in 
the glands, which are constructed for especial 
purposes; and, in some instances, there is a 
moral power, or discretion, bestowed on the 
sensorium to discharge more or less, as in the 
secretions of the lachrymal glands. In those 
complicated creatures which are invested with 
combined moral and physical attributes, the 
organisation is varied according to the station 
assigned to each species, and to their numer- 
ous subordinate parts; and, although not of 
hourly service to the individual, they are essen- 
tial for the intended duration of life, and for 
the assurance of a continuance of the species; 
since, if these minor provisions had been omit- 
ted, the needful continuance of each species 
would have been uncertain, and thus the rela- 
tions and the dependencies of the living crea- 
tion would have been liable to derangement, 
and a chance medley of confusion be extended, 
in some instances, even to extermination, so as 
to supersede the inexorable system of perpe- 
tuity, established under the primary laws of 
nature.” With this extract we take leave of 
the learned president, and strongly recommend 
his observations to the serious consideration of 
the medical profession. The work is affection- 
ately inscribed to his brother, Mr. Nicholas 
Carlisle, the respected secretary of the Society 
of Antiquaries. 


Medical works on almost every medical sub- 
ject accumulate on our table, and, finally, form 
such heaps that they attract our attention in 


spite of ourselves. Such is the case at present, 
and we purpose making a ‘‘ sweep,” although 
many of these works deserve a more detailed 
notice than our limited space will allow us to 
give them ; yet we will do our best, and, at least, 
lessen the piles by selecting such as we consider 
most worthy of immediate mention. Our first 
shallbe— 

1. Practical Observations on the Preservation of 
Health and the Prevention of Diseases, &c. 
&c. By Sir Anthony Carlisle, F.R.S. 8vo. 
pp- 154. London, 1838. Churchill. 

This work professes to be the production of 
mature age, and to record the assured convic- 
tions of extensive personal experience. It is 
more a popular appeal than a regular medical 
production, and, as such, is well deserving the 
attention, not only of the medical world, but 
of the public in general. It consists of half-a- 
dozen essays, which do not * pretend to instruct 
unprofessional readers in anatomy, in medical 
science,” &c.; but they are written in a style 
quite comprehensible to every class of readers, 
and ought to prevent much mischief in that 
increasing evil—the use of quack medica- 
ments. The high station of Sir Anthony 
Carlisle renders such services still more valu- 
able; and it would be a really great benefit 
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if men of high and established reputation were 
more frequently to enlighten the public with 
such plain and useful instructions as are con- 
tained in the work before us, which we sin- 

cerely recommend to heads of families as a 

trustworthy guide to the attainment, the pre- 

servation of health through life, and of a green 
old age. 

2. Experiments and Observations on the Gastric 
Juice and the Physiology of Digestion. By 
William Beaumont, M.D. of the United 
States Army. 8vo. pp. 319. 1838. Edin- 
burgh, ocean and Stewart; London, 
Simpkin and Marshall. 

This work, edited by Dr. Combe, is a reprint 
from the American edition, and is, unquestion- 
ably, an important medical production. Dr. 
Beaumont had an opportunity of observing and 
experimenting on digestion and the gastric 
juice, which had never presented itself before, 
and may never occur again. A soldier was 
wounded severely in the side, the ribs were 
cut away, and the parts healed, but did not 
close up, so that, for some years, Dr. Beaumont 
was enabled absolutely to see into the man’s 
stomach, and notice in what manner digestion 
was performed. He was likewise able to ex- 
tract the gastric juice, and thus digest food 
out of the stomach. This work is the history 
of his observations and experiments, and merits 
the attention of every branch of the faculty. 
It is enriched by many original notes by the 
editor. 

3. On Diseases of the Bladder. By William 
Coulson, Surgeon. 12mo. pp. 153. London, 
1838. Longman and Co. 

The production of a surgeon well known to 
his profession and the public by his writings, of 
which we have frequently spoken in terms of 
the highest praise. The present work treats 
of a common class of affections on which the 
comfort and, in many cases, the lives of the suf- 
ferersdepend. Thesubject is treated throughout 
with great minuteness and ability; and this 
production is equally creditable to Mr. Coulson 
as his other important works. 

4. A Narrative of the Treatment experienced 
by a Gentleman during a State of Mental 
Derangement ; designed to explain the Causes 
and the Nature of Insanity. 8vo. pp. 278» 
London, 1838. Wilson. 

A rather rabid denunciation against the ge- 
neral treatment of persons of unsound mind, 
by a gentleman who tells us he lost his reason, 
and now writes an account of his sufferings 
during that state. We think he cannot yet 
have perfectly recovered from his delusions, or 
he would not have been mad enough to publish 
this fierce, and, in many parts, profane publi. 
cation. His publisher was too sensible to allow 
him to print some letters, as an appendix to his 
volume, ‘‘ on the ground of delicacy.” 

5. On the Improvement of Medicine. By Theo- 
philus Thompson, M.D. 8vo. pp. 23. Lon- 
don, 1838. Hatchard and Son; Churchill. 
This work is published at the ‘* request of 

the Medical Society of London,” before which 

it was read, in the form of an oration, by Dr. 

Thompson. It is equally honourable to his 

head and heart, and deserves much patronage. 

6. Buxton and its Waters: an. Analytical 
Account of their Medicinal Properties and 
General Effects. By W. H. Robertson, M.D. 
12mo. pp. 147. 1838. London, Tilt; Bux 
ton, Moore. 

The production of a resident physician, well 
worthy of public notice, not only on account of 
its medical information, but for much that is 
curious in statistics, history, kc. The Buxton 
waters are held in estimation for the cure of 
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various diseases: they were analysed by Mr. 
Garden, under the superintendence of Sir 
Charles Scudamore, and the following was the 
result obtained from one gallon of the water :— 
Cubie 
Inches. 


Of Gaseous contents. 
Carbonic Acid 
Nitrogen 


Fee eee ee ererererereres 


Of Solid contents. 
uriate of Magnesia +--+ 
Muriate of 5 oa 
Sulphate of Lime 
Carbonate of Lime 
Extractive Matter, and a minute quantity ¢ 
table Fibres 


Grains. 


“60 | 


tener Seen eee tere er ee nero eneeeee 


It thus appears that these waters contain 
fifteen grains of solid matter, and six cubic 
inches of gases, in the gallon. 


From truth — the pillar of fire; lo! he alone 
On Sinai’s mount who looked upon the One! 
_This form colossal as his spirit shewn, 
Sjts the great Hebrew seer upon his marble throne. 
He holds the law — that law stamped scorching — given 
In earthquake, thunder, and in flame! his brow 
Is radiant with the glory caught from heaven, 
As, when confronting God, he dared to shew 
His human fears, nor boundless faith avow ; 
He is half-risen, and, frowning down, surveys 
The apostate people, faithless then as now, 
In vice embruted, awed beneath his gaze, 
Sunk in idolatry to very beasts that graze.” 


oy 
2-40| One other stanza, only, we give on the dome 


of St. Peter’s: — 


__ | Look up, behold the pride, the boast of Rome ! 


rbed as the world, and floating as on air, 
In dazzling light expands the mighty dome! 
lirror of heaven — but heaven when she doth wear 
All galaxied with stars her flashing hair! 
Saints, cherubs, prophets, hierarchs, are shewn 
Into beatitude ascending there; 
Where centering to a point, enshrined alone, 
The Ineffable revealed sits on his crowning throne !” 





7. Deafness ; ils Causes, Prevention, and Cure. 
By John Stevenson, Esq. 2d Edition. 12mo. 
pp. 143. London, 1838. Highley. 

‘The words “ second edition,” on the title- 


page, prove that this work has been duly ap- 
| 


preciated. 

8. Advice on the Care of the Teeth. By D. A. 
Cameron. 32mo. pp. 184. Glasgow, 1838, 
Griftin and Co.; London, Tegg and Son. 
‘There have been so many works on the teeth 

during the last few years, that we have become 


completely tired of them. The present little | easily excel the following in originality of think- | 
work contains a good deal of useful advice, and | ing or in depth of feeling ? it is only one from | 


may frequently be serviceable in toothach and 
other disorders incidental to the teeth and 
gums. 


Italy. By John Edmund Reade, Esq. 
[Second notice. } 
WE observed, on leaving this work, we were 





| Shall we not add, also, one, from those, on 
\**the Apollo,” all of which will surely assert 
themselves ? 


** Glorious and godlike incarnation! Light 

Embodied in the human form: a g 
Confronted visibly to human sight, 

As if upon the clouds of heaven he trod. 

| We stand and gaze on his revealment awed: 

| His parted lips a smile of triumph wear : 

| A glory from his brow is flashed abroad ;— 

| Itisthe _ last halo lingering there,— 

\ Then when he shook the day from his ambrosial hair!” 


Starlight has called on all poets; shall we 


others,—perhaps not the best : 


| ** It is the night,—the sacred hour of night! 

| How eloquent darkness —_ to the eye; 

| The pure, the undying, and the infinite ! 
The Heaven of heavens unfolding, spreads on high 
The star-roofed temple of eternity ! 

| Where rolls in floating argentry along, 

| The living wilderness of galaxy ; 

O’er the vast voidlike foam from ocean flung ; 


democratic party. A covenanting Presbyterian 
he proclaims to be neither more nor less than a 
democrat —in short, a _power-seeking Papist in 
very dirty dress. They, like the Papists, he 
affirms, had mental reservations, which ren. 
dered the sanctity of their oaths worse than 
worthless; and thus, in spite of their swearings 
and protestations, the Covenanters were always 
resolved to join the English parliamentary 
party against the king. The famous Leslie, 
with the army in Ireland, he argues, was par- 
ticularly perjured in this way ; and the Hamil. 
tons he charges with double-dealing at least, 
though Mr. D’Israeli thinks they were not 
guilty, grounding his argument on their volun. 
tary return to the court of Charles, whom they 
were accused of having betrayed. 

The account of Montrose’s brilliant cam- 
paigns and exploits, till his fatal reverse at 
Philliphaugh, is written cor amore ; but none 
can deny that there was a dashing grandeur 
and heroism in his career which all the blots 
affixed to it by his enemies cannot dim. 

Among the letters in the third volume to 
which we have alluded, as being either curious 
in matter or of historical value, are one from 
Lord Hollis, shewing the hauteur with which 
Louis XIV. treated foreign ambassadors ; one 
from the famous General Lambert, expressing 
his gratitude to Clarendon for procuring royal 
mercy and kindness towards him; and a num- 
ber relating to the treaties with Holland, Den- 
mark, and Sweden. But, for the reasons we 
have stated, we must refer the whole: to our 
readers, promising them that there is much to 
interest and entertain them. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
CURE OF STAMMERING. 





Our elder readers will remember that more 


ig 
That solemn sea of air whose silence hath a tonguc !” n 
Finally—for our limits force us to close—we | than once, some years ago, we devoted portions 


sensible of having given it rather a notice than | 
review — of having rather indicated, than ex- 


pressed its beauties: it demands, then, our) of the Literary Gazelle to the notice and dis- 





return to it almost asa right. We have now 
the volume before us, the notes forming nearly 
its half. On the prose we would willingly 
dwell — especially on extracts done at Pastum, 
but it is the poet who should appeal to our 
readers. Extracts speak for themselves; and 


they will fully bear out our previous testimonies. | 


On the appearance of “ Cain,” unfinished as 


give an extract to the Setting Sun, which peers be al é 
stands previous to, perhaps, a still finer ad- | cussion of the causes connected with impedi- 
dress to the Sea, evidently written con amore, | ments of speech, and their means of cure. The 
involving the reader in his own high enthu. | inconveniences and more serious sufferings en- 
siasm, which, allied to a deep tone of thinking dured in consequence of imperfect elocution, 
and feeling, pervades, more or less, every page Stammering, and organic difficulties in uttering 
of this standard volume. In closing this, our | the sounds of language, so as to be intelligible 
second notice, we repeat that we have rather | to the hearer, affect so numerous a class even to 
‘indicated the powers of a poem which extends :4 painful degree, and are so very widely spread in 





the author confesses it to be, we foretold the) itself to six thousand lines, wholly omitting the 
point to which he could arrive. ¢a/y has rati-| notes; many of which, also, are interesting and 
fied our vaticinations. No description of the very elaborate compositions. 
famous * Miserere” has been embodied in| « gorious idolatry of elder time! 


poetry ; does not the very spirit of melody | “Godlike, or rising, throned, or in decline; 


. ‘ : | Where are those days when men, like gods sublime. 
Sppear to pervade the following passage, 1m- Bowed on their hls > vo aihewehse divine, ‘ 


pregnating itself with every thought and feel- ‘The stars that drew their crowns of light from thine! 
ing Pi.. They who beheld in thee the visible face 
. ” ; Of the Invisible within his shrine : 
** Peace yet again! a shadelike sound grows stcaling What shrine was like thine eye? What altar-place 
Onward, like dreams impalpable; or light, Like thy all infinite heav’n, whose walls are ccholess space? 
When mingling first with darkness, and revealing , a 
Its presence felt on the dull ear of night: Lord of the Day! and being infinite, 
Now it floats upward in aerial flight; That lives within thy beams, whose life thou art ; 
An exhalation from the void beneath ; Creator of the Seasons! Eye of Light! 
A sound that wanders in its own delight ! Thy rays pervade, like melody, the heart, 
Living and dying in its own sweet breath, _ Till of their — it becomes a part : 
While gently loosening silence from the embrace of death! | Until all shapes that haunt our fantasy, 
Then, like an cl mourning o’er the dying, 
Who die in on the Siteensee rose ! o 
So soft, so low, so deep, those notes are sighing : 
The passion of the soul, when it o'erflows, 
With the full sense of all its guilt and woes, 
And yearning love, despairing to atone, 
So thrills, descending to its dying close, We 2 : 
That long, wild, wailing, and imploring tone, | We could have wished to devote more attention 
‘The agony of prayer before the heavenly throne!” |and space to this work, but, though the ap- 
If these lines on the sublime statue of “ the proaching coronation will paralyse the publish. 
Moses” of Michael Angelo, do not illustrate ling of novelties till next season, we find we 
their subject in an equal tone, we deny our have too much before us to allow us to indulge 
knowing what poetry is. in our predilection for the Stuart time. 
* Apart from all, in loneliness sublime, Me. Napier contends strenuously, and sus- 
Even as he lived Bie solitary sun tains himself on the documents he adduces, 
cheno amid the anctent night of tune, that Montrose was most incorruptible, and re- 


welt Poth t iets ghicd wabety won | jected tempting offers from Argyle to join the 


All forms of beauty into life that start, 
Of glory, power, and of majesty, 
| Are drawn from thy bright urn by treasuring memory !” 


| a 
Lister's Life of Clarendor’, 


{Second notice, } 





| minor degrees, that we consider the production of 
|any remedy to be among the greatest blessings, 
next, and only next, to health itself, which can 
!be conferred on the community. We are led 
,to these remarks by having witnessed the ap- 
| plication of his system to the cure of every kind 
| of stammering or impediment,* by a gentleman 
{of the name of Mr Thomas Hunt, who, we 
j believe, has settled in London (from Dorset- 
jshire, where he had already acquired much 
| provincial celebrity) with the purpose of prac- 
| tising in this professional line. The readers of 
'the Literary Gazette are aware that we never 
give the stamp of its qpthority to any matier 
‘unless we have, from actual investigation and 
lexperience, convinced ourselves of its eflicacy 
and utility. Having done so in the present 
instance, we have no hesitation in stating that 
we were never in our lives more gratitied with 
|the benefit conferred on other beings, than we 
were in witnessing the extraordinary rapidity 
and effect with which Mr Hunt, as it were by 
magic, removed impediments in speech of the 
most distressing character. And yet his ope- 
rations were all the most simple and the most 
natural, When seen, one wondered they had 
not struck every body before. The disposition ot 


’ Of course, where there is a want of any ore 
such as the palate, we presume the case becomes suryivaly 
pot Vem hd. 
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the mouth,—the tongue, teeth, lips, larynx, 
palate ; the management of the breath in in- 
spiration and expiration; and a few rules for 
pronouncing various letters and words. These 
were all the magic he employed ; and, within 
two days, a wild, gasping, and frightfully dis- 
torted stammerer, from infancy to twenty years 
of age, was taught to converse as calmly, and 
with as little grimace, as if he had never been 
aflicted. If we had not seen this, we could 
not have believed it possible. 

And this was an extreme case: the poor pa- 
tient himself seemed thunderstruck when he 
found he could articulate words and sentences, 
hitherto far beyond his powers; and his sur- 
prised and grateful smile, as he accomplished 
task after task, was truly touching. In other 
cases, where the disorder was not so great, and 
confined to particular or local affections, Mr. 
Hunt prevailed still more readily in making 
them yield to his plain and easy method, founded 
alike on a knowledge of the human structure, 
especially in the organs of speech, and a philo- 
sophical view of natural causes, which operated 
more or less in producing these obstructions. 

We have only to repeat, that we were never 
more satisfied with any system for the good of 
our fellow creatures; and that, therefore, we 
most cordially recommend it to the attention of 
the public. 

GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Monpay, Mr. Hamilton, president, in the 
chair. Read extracts from the following 
papers. 1. From Mr. Thomson D’Abbadie, 
dated Masawwah, March 10, 1838. Mr. 
D’Abbadie quitted England last autumn, with 
intention of visiting the interior of Abyssinia ; 
and, proceeding by Alexandria and Cairo, em- 
barked on the Red Sea at Kosair, on his way 
to Masawwah. Pursuing his voyage in a 
native boat, he found the greatest difficulty in 
recognising the names of the various moun- 
tains, capes, &c., as given in the best charts 
with which he was supplied ; this he at first 
laid to the aceount of ignorance on the part of 
the pilots, but, on arriving at Masawwah, and 
there questioning many pilots with whom he 
met, he found it was chiefly owing to the 
extremely inaccurate orthography of the names 
of places in all maps and charts; Mr. D’Abba- 
die, therefore, conjointly with M. Fresnel, 
drew up a list of the names in Arabic, on the 
authority of some of the best-infurmed pilots, 
which he communicated to the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, hoping they would use their in- 
fluence in having the names written in the 
Roman character according to some fixed rule 
of pronunciation.—2. ‘ On the Discovery of 
the Outlet of the River Murray,’ from a letter 
dated Adelaide, Australia, Dec. 19, 1837. 
Communicated by the South Australian com- 
missioners. ‘‘ The entrance into Lake Alex- 
andrina from the sea, is as good as the most 
ardent admirers of that fine sheet of water 
could desire; but it appears that it is situated 
in the very bight of Encomtee Bay, and in 
consequence exposed to a heavy rolling swell ; 
the entrance is four fathoms deep, and of 
great width, and was discovered by three 
men, who were on their way from Portland 
Bay to Encomtee Bay, by land, when the 
outlet of the river Murray stopped them ; 
they followed its course upwards until they 
reached the lake, where they made them- 
selves a raft of pines and floated themselves 
over. The party, also, who set out from Ade- 
laide for the Murray, have returned ; and, after 
rounding the most lofty range, they have 
ascertained the existence of a plain more 


a 
than any in his immediate neighbourhood, which | most eligible for the object he has in view. He 
reaches tothe banks of the Murray.”—3.‘ Lieut.-|is already well acquainted with the country, 
Col. Shiel’s Itinerary through the District of | having travelled even to the southern confines 
Alamit, in Persia, in May and June 1837.’| of Kordofin; and from the inquiries he has 
After leaving Tehran, Col. Shiel travelled nearly | already made there, he has been led to believe 
to Kazvin in a N.W. direction ; and crossing | that the river comes from a S.W. direction, as 
the El-burj range, by the pass of Dii-derran, to | indicated in our maps from previous reports, 
the district of Alamitt, and to the large village | and not from the S.E., as has been suggested 
of Khtirum-abad, one mile and half from the | by a recent traveller. This, however, is a point 
south shore of the Caspian Sea: he thence tra-| which positive discovery can only decide ; and 
velled eastward along the sea-shore for forty | every one must sincerely hope that the life of 





miles, to Ali-abéd, and returned in a south by 
west direction to Tahrén; completing a circuit 
of 280 miles in a country so little known, that 
a part of it, the district of Alamiit, does not even 
appear at all on our maps.—4. ‘A Letter 
from Lieut. Lynch, I.N., dated Bagdad, Fe- 
bruary 25, 1838.’ ‘* Of course you have heard of 
the death of poor Eliot, in October last, on his 


road from Damascus to this place ; I regret him | yjj 


extremely on many accounts; and, in some 
points, his loss will not be easily repaired. In 
crossing Asia Minor, on my road hither, I ex- 
amined the banks of the Tigris, from its source 
to Bagdad, fixing the principal points astrono- 
mically, and laying down the rest by compass 
bearings with some accuracy : it is a fine stream, 
flowing through a most beautiful, fertile, and 
populous country. The portion of the river 
below Samarra being more particularly mixed 
up with the history we get thrashed into us at 
school, I surveyed with greater care, and can tell 
some of the learned disputants on thesubject the 
exact sites of Opis, Samarra, where the Romans, 
under Jovian, crossed the river, and the medium 
wall, which is still crumbling in the desert—from 
the Tigris at Giliama, to the Euphrates, at the 
ancient ruins of Sipara; and soon I hope to 
transmit to the Geographical Society a sketch 
of this part of the country. I have also examined 
the river Euphrates at the lowest season, and 
looked closely at the obstructions it offers to our 
steamers. The Euphrates steamer is now here ; 
and if the crew arrive in time from Bombay, I 
will try the river Euphrates again, to prove that 
it is easier to ascend then to descend a rapid 
stream, if we have steam power above the cur- 
rent, which the Euphrates, of course, has: in 


the meantime we have a dromedary post con- |; 


nected with the Malta steamer, and get our 
letters regularly from Beirut in from eight to 
tentays. Our post from Indiais not so regular, 
consequent on the want of steamers in the Per- 
sian Gulf ; but, when opportunities occur, they 
reach Bombay in about ten days. This is with- 
out any cost or exertion, which would decrease 
the time materially; so that, leaving the Red 
Sea for passengers, we still have a claim which 
may throw the lights on this country that would 
follow in the train of communication and its at- 
tendants, commerce and civilisation.” At the 
close, Captain Washington, the secretary, called 
the attention of the members then present to 
a projected plan for the discovery of the course 
and sources of the White River, the western 
and principal branch of the Nile. So high an 
opinion, he observed, had the council of the 
Society formed of the plan proposed, that they 
had voted the sum of 50/. for its promotion ; 
and the names of the individuals who composed 
the committee were a satisfactory guarantee for 
its proper management, and for the adoption of 
the most eligible means to secure success. Mr. 
Wilkinson, who was present, spoke oy & 
the progress the young man, Mohammed, had 
already made in his studies. It was intended 
that he should leave this country towards the 
end of next autumn, and proceed to Kordofan, 
and thence take the direction which inform- 


fertile | ation obtained on the spot should point out as 


{ 


this enterprising individual will be spared for 
the accomplishment of the undertaking. Cap- 
tain Washington then read the prospectus, 
which had been presented to the Society, a 
copy of which we here insert : — * 


_ Of all the Geographical questions connected with the 
| interior of Africa, none have excited a greater or more 
| merited degree of interest than the course and sources of 
| the White River, the western and principal branch of the 

ile. It is, therefore, with iderable satisfaction that, 
we welcome an opportunity, which now presents itself, 
of supplying this great desideratum, and confidently ex 
press our conviction that a person has been found well 
| calculated to be employed for this purpose. He is a na- 
| tive of Dongola, the son of a chief of that country, who 
as — seven years in Europe, and is at present in 

London, Several individuals, in whose service he has 
been employed, have subscribed highly satisfactory testi- 
| monials of his good conduct ; and, from all that we have 
been able to learn and observe, we are of opinion that he 

is a person deserving of trust, likely to give every satis- 
faction, and one who may be expected to succeed in the 

undertaking, which he is evidently disposed to enter upon 
with zeal and mterest. In order to qualify him for the 
| journey, it is proposed that he should receive proper in- 
| struction; we, therefore, invite those who feel an in- 
| terest in this important geographical inquiry to aid in 
| the subscription now set on foot for that purpose, and 
| for defraying the expenses of the journey, as well as to 
form a fund for his remuneration upon his return, We 
are anxious to urge the matter at the present moment, as 
the favourable opportunity offered during the rule of 
Mohammed Ali may be lost at his death, and may not 
again occur. It is scarcely necessary to suggest, that the 
great sacrifice of life in African discovery, where white 
men have been employed, and the facility enjoyed by 
the blacks in traversing the country, point out the great 
— of employing natives; a remarkable proof 
of which has lately been given in the death of the 
lamented Mr. Davi » Whose black companion, so far 
from incurring the same fate, was permitted to proceed 
to Timbuctoo. Hitherto black men have not been found 
with sufficient willingness, + -T- or zeal, to undertake 
journeys of discovery; but the person we recommend is 
se of all these qualifications, added to a strong 
ove of travelling; and he has the advantage of being on 
terms of intimacy with the Shollooks, a tribe inhabiting 
the banks of the White River, without whose friendship 
all attempts to penetrate in that direction must be hope- 
less. In order to guarantee the proper management of 
the funds, and to further this desirable object, a com- 
mittee has been formed of the undersigned individuals ; 
and subscribers are informed that donations will Te- 
ceived by Messrs. Herries, Farquhar, and Co., St. James's 
Street, 

Committec.— H. Baillie, J. Burton, Colonel Chesney, 
R. Hay, G. A, Hoskins (Honorary Secretary and Trea- 
surer), Lord King, Colonel Leake, Capt. Mangles, R.N., 
the Earl of Munster, Hon. R. Rowley, J. G. Wilkinson, 


Application was at first only made to Egyptian 
travellers, whose names and approbation it was 
thought advisable to obtain, in order to recom- 
mend the plan to the Geographieal Society ; 
but now it is open to general subscription ; and 
we feel sure that it is unnecessary for us to say 
any thing in praise of an object which will be 
attended by such important results. A part of 
our paper is reserved. 











ELECTRICAL SOCIETY. 
TuEspAy, 29th May, the first anniversary 
meeting, J. E. Johnson, Esy. in the chair.— 
Read the report of the committee, reviewing 
the proceedings of the first year of the society, 
enumerating the papers read, and those selected 
to form part of the * Transactions,” congratu- 
lating the Society upon their present position 
and prospects, and shewing that the income of 
the Society is more than equal to the present 
expenditure; but, at the same time, u 
ithe continued exertion of the members, 
their attention to the interests of the Society, 
The formation of a library, and the collection 
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of suitable apparatus, were discussed. Various 
donations were announced ; also several new 
members. We have watched the progress of 
this infant Society, and have had much plea- 
sure in encouragitig their exertions, and in 
noticing at some léngth, in several instances, 
the valuable papers read at their ordinary even- 
ing meetings. We can only, therefore, repeat 
our wishes for success. Co-operation, liberal 
and unfettered by individual interests, must 
secure the best chance of eliciting truth. 


LINNZAN SOCIETY. 
Ar the anniversary, the Bishop of Norwich 
was elected president.—Her Majesty has become 
the patroness of the Society, and has inscribed 
her name on a leaf of the Society's signature- 
book. The sign manual is written in the cen- 
tre of a wreath of flowers, exquisitely painted 
from living specimens, by Mrs. Withers, flower- 
piinter to the queen-dowager : the flowers com- 
prise specimens from all parts of her Britannic 
majesty’s possessions. The right reverend pre- 
late intimated that the soirées, commenced by 
him last season, would be continued during the 
next. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Oxrorp, May 24th. — The following degrees were con- 

erred : — 


Masters of Arts. — Rev. C. A. Palmer, Student, Grand 
Compounder, Rev. W. F. Wingfield, Rev. J. F. Hod 


“Tt is right to observe, that the sciences 
during the epoch of antiquity having made but 
slow progress, the number of writings were few, 
and an incursion of barbarians could easily 
have buried in an eternal oblivion the accu- 
mulated works of many ages; but the happy 
invention of printing can multiply ad infinitum, 
and that, with ease, rapidity, and convenience. 
Whoever thinks his pen able to contribute or 
influence the good of mankind, should not 
withhold ; and, should his researches have real 
merit, he will be appreciated by the public. 

“Let us take advantage, then, of these 
means, to inform the public of our wants and 
best wishes, tending to form the happiness of 
others; let us attempt to excite sentiments of 
equity, on which depends the welfare of the 
whole world. The object, then, of the editor 
and of his disinterested friends is to contribute 
to the improvement of Tunis, and advance its 
general progress in the class of kingdoms, 
placing it at the head of the states of Barbary, 
as it anciently was, famous for arts, sciences, 
industry, commerce, and, in fact, for every 
thing that can render a nation happy or for- 
midable to its enemies. To obtain the like re- 
sult, and to answer the wishes of those who 
love the now reigning prince, the editor pro- 
poses to unite all those articles adapted to de- 
monstrate the advantages of this country, un- 
folding its natural riches and its power as an 
i * 





Christ Church; Rev. W. J.Clarke, Balliol College ; 
Rev. R. Stephens, 
low of Worcester College; Rev. T. Pai 
lege; W. F. White, Trinity College: H. 
College, Cambridge, incorporated of Trinity College, 
Grand Compounder. 

Bachelors of Arts.—O. L. Evans, St. Mary Hall; G. 
Blisset, Balliol College; J. Baron, A. Brown, A 
garth, Queen’s College; L. G. Browne, J. Carthew, H. 
Gosse, C. Campbell, Exeter College; C. Carey, Oriel 
College; T. R. Smythe, Scholar of Brasennose College ; 
W. L. Collins, J. Cadwallader, Scholars of Jesus College. 


CARTHAGE NEWSPAPER. 
AGREEAL1.Y to the promise in our last No., we 
now beg leave to lay before our readers a ré- 
sumé of this literary curiosity. It sets out with 
a flourishing article, in which it is not the least 
amusing matter to see English poetry quoted 
(whence we know not), and a very general re- 
ference to our country’s literature. 

‘*€ Printing,’’* says the writer, “is one of 
the modern discoveries, which gives us a de- 
cided. superiority over the Ancients, and is 
sufficient to recompense us for the loss of 
all those great mechanical arts which it is pre- 
tended our ancestors possessed; in fact, it 
gives an omnipresence to the thoughts of the 
rich and illustrious, as well as to the most ab- 
ject; and through the medium of the press, 
exposes the injuries inflicted by the powerful 
upon the virtuous indigent, exciting some phi- 
lanthropic being to espouse their cause. 

“ Do not be surprised if we first touch upon 
the topic of human vicissitudes, but remember 
the words of the English poet, in allusion to 
the misforttines which fill the pages of anti- 
quity. 

** How it hourly blows 
Man’s misadventure round the list’ning world !” 

The authors of antiquity were obliged to sub- 
mit to the tedious process of transcribing from 
one manuscript to another; and, independent 
of the cost and labour, they were subject, as 
the collections of ancient manuscripts prove, to 
continual inaccuracy, the consequence of this 
method was, that knowledge and the sciences 
were a kind of mystery, into which few being 
initiated, the greater part of mankind were as 
ignorant as brutes. 

* La stampae una delle scoperte del Mondo moderno, 
che decisivamente c’ innalza molto sugli Antichi, &c. &c. 


len Hall; Rev. J. Hannay, Fel- 
,» Wadham Col- 
. Leeson, Caius 


. G, Ho- 


independent kingdom. - 

** We shall not forget to furnish some lighter 
matter, to amuse the mind, as we shall insert 
fragments of moral as well as scientific litera- 
ture ; sometimes we shall adorn our columns 
with lon mots, and elegant verses, to dissipate 
the tedium of some of the articles of the 
journal. 
| We shall receive with much pleasure all 
literary contributions, and articles calculated to 
promote the public good. We consider that 
this journal will offer an honourable field for 
noble emulation, and we hope that it will be 
held as respectable and useful as those of France, 
England, and America. 

“ The delay in the publication of this jour- 
nal has not been for want of zeal on the part of 
the editor or his friends, but because the types 
had not arrived. It is pleasing to us to assert, 
that during this interval our project has not 
met with the slightest opposition, either from 
his highness the Bey or from the consuls; and 
we have been encouraged to send to the press 
the articles that we shall think fit to insert 
in the journals. As to the liberty which is 
granted us, we shall keep the middle path 
between that of England, France, and other 
European nations. We must regulate our- 
selves thus, on account of the respective sub- 
jects resident at Tunis. 

** We hope that his highness, the Bey, will 
not be displeased, if some of our observations 
savour somewhat of severity, as our first object 
will always be the happiness of his highness 
and his subjects, by indicating the best and 
most useful reforms to be adopted. ‘The 
difficulty which will occur in conveying the ex- 
act meaning of an article in the Italian idiom 
will oblige us to insert it in French. 

** We trust that his highness, the Bey, seeing 
that our Gazette prospers, will not fail to esta- 
blish one in Arabic, with the translation in 
French or Italian, as is done by the Grand 
Signor, and Mahomed Aly, and we can assert, 
that his highness is disposed to take as a model 
the above-mentioned governments. 

* We must likewise observe, that the addi- 
tion of Carthage to the title of the paper was 
suggested by a friend of high rank, who said, 








that our pages might frequently contain de- 
tails of the antiquity of this country and 
Carthage.” 

There follows this leader :—‘ ‘A slight 
sketch of the politics of Europe; or, a peep 
at the politics,’ &c. &c.&c. In which, among 
many other remarks, the writer observes, 
“ That, there being no foreign wars, the dif. 
ferent kingdoms are employed in bettering 
their own condition.” 

And a paragraph adds, ‘‘ We are informed, 
that the Moniteur of Algiers is too much under 
constraint ; we hope that the French govern. 
ment will not allow itself to be outdone by that 
of Malta, and that it will allow the Algerines 
the same liberty as the French.” 

Of the home news, a version may not be un- 
acceptable. ** The young Prince, Ahmet Basisa 
Bey, actual sovereign of Tunis, is possessed of 
great amiability ; he loves the Europeans, and 
grants them many advantages ; he neglects no- 
thing to increase the prosperity of his country, 
and administers impartial justice to his sub. 
jects. The Europeans here established, are, in 
duty bound, to indicate any thing that can be 
useful to the kingdom, such as perfectionising 
and encouraging agriculture by the cultivation 
of some new plant, the adornment of the city, 
or the method of procuring good water by 
means of conduits: such objects being of essen- 
tial utility, we invite those gentlemen who can, 
to give us information how to improve the 
country, by inserting in our journal their ob- 
servations. We hope, that the resident Euro- 
peans will likewise do this, as they must con- 
sider this kingdom as their adopted country. 

“¢ The kingdom of Tunis, as is well known, 
contains now the greater part of the once for. 
midable republic of Carthage ; which not only 
rivalled Rome in her commerce, but even 
equalled that great and warlike nation in her 
power and warlike achievements. Scipio, it is 
true, had conquered the Punic arms, and en- 
tered a victor into her capital; but, prior to 
that period, the whole of Italy, oppressed by 
the irresistible military talents of Hannibal and 
his brave followers, knelt to the Carthaginian 
warrior, and awaited her doom. Rome herself 
trembled at his name. 

** And where, alas! is Rome? Where is 
Carthage? What remains of their power 
and splendour ?—they are buried in the ob- 
scurity of the tomb. The monuments of 
their glory have disappeared, and now only ex- 
ist a few broken fragments, to prove that such 
nations have been. Rome retains her name, 
but Carthage is forgotten. Nevertheless, we 
must exult that she did exist. We will not 
draw from the depths of obscurity the recollec- 
tions of her ancient fame. We will keep to the 
accounts to be found in the Roman annals, 
without referring to those of Carthage itself. 
No !—we are convinced that, in this civilised 
age, every opportunity will be quickly embraced 
which may afford the means of exactly learning 
the history of that country. It is already be- 
gun! We hope it will continue, for history 
and science are strongly interested in the enter- 
prise. We cannot, it is true, discover, as at 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, from books, but we 
can find inscriptions: many have already been 
published ; but how many are buried beneath 
the ruins of monuments, which would have 
explained the nature, established the epoch of 
their erection, and the names of those by whom 
they were erected! How much information 
may we not hope to obtain respecting architec- 
ture, sculpture, and the arts, as they existed in 
that celebrated city! Our notices will not be 
limited to the epoch of the Punic wars, but will 
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be extended to the time of the Roman domi- 
nion; and, notwithstanding that they present 
a wide difference, they still are highly in- 
teresting. 





supposed that the Sultan had the intention to 
place some Christians at the head of the empire, 
and tointimate to his subjects to ally themselves 
to the first, under pain of banishment ; and if 





tombs in Vulcia. Mr. Nichols exhibited a 
small rude bronze figure of an elephant, found 
on the property of —— Cooper, Esq. in the 
parish of Toddington, in Bedfordshire, near 


The kingdom of Tunis is not a sterile field | one considers all the efforts he makes to acquire | the site of the Roman station of Magiovin- 


for antiquarian research, but, on the contrary,| the love of that people, who were exposed to|tum.* 


Mr. Sharpe communicated an account 


most fertile; but it would be tedious that we} such atrocious persecutions, and the condescen- | of a number of coins discovered by himself and 
sion of the first dignitaries of the kingdom for| Mr. Haigh, in February 1836, at Wyke, near 
limits will not permit. Whoever has visited | the Greek and Catholic clergy, one will not 
these ports, or has read their description, must! hesitate to believe that, in case of necessity, 
know that the coasts and interior abound with| his highness would rather apply to the rayas 


should extend on this subject, and, in fact, our | 


fragments of cities and splendid edifices. 


to illustrate these, for the sake of history and 
science. 
great difficulties, as, by traversing the kingdom 
one risks neither danger nor privations ; and 
his highness the Bey has several times demon- 
strated his inclination to give protection and 
assistance to those who wish to make discoveries 
in his kingdom.” 

An essay in praise of Agriculture is the next 
article, of which we give a brief sample :— 

“The ancient heroes of Greece and Rome 


honoured that art, and cultivated the earth ;) 


and frequently did they leave the plough to 
head the army. The Romans, the possessors 
at one time of the known world, called the 
north of Africa the granary of the world on 
account of its fertile soil and temperate climate. 
Much rice was cultivated on the river Bagrado, 
now known as the river Majerda, with other 
productions that grow in a damp soil; and the 
superfluous growth was exported by the Car- 
thaginians to other countries, in exchange for 
commodities wanting in theirs. This rival of 
Rome then commanded the seas; nor did she 


attain such power but through her agriculture. | 


Whatever nation steadfastly applies to this art 
can never become poor ; whereas, if they only 
possess arts and manufactures, they must be 
miserable, unless they can export their goods, 
which may be prevented in time of war.” 

‘“‘His highness, Ashmed Bey, each day 
evinces his passion for the military. He has 
been pleased to organise several regiments of 
infantry, according to the European discipline. 
He is at present forming a choice body of ca- 
dalry with the help of several Europeans, who 
are generously rewarded by his highness. Not 
only the military, but every thing that tends to 
the good of his subjects, occupies the attention 
of the sovereign. He will be informed of every 
thing that happens in the country: he is fre- 
quently seen issuing from the castle at night, 
that he may himself see that the police do their 
duty. This prince, animated with the virtuous 
desire of encouraging the arts in his country, 
intends to establish a cloth manufactory at the 
government expense; the machines are or- 
dered from Europe, and are hourly expected.” 

Under the head of commerce we find — 

‘* Exportation.— Oil. This is the princi- 
pal resource of the country; all its other com- 
mercial operations are regulated by this pro- 
duce. From the year 1834 to the present, the 
olives have failed; consequently, affairs have 
been at a low ebb. All our hopes are turned 
to the next year. The olive blossom round 
Tunis promises well, owing to the abundant 
rain; not so towards Sfax, where rain is much 
wanted.”” 

_“* Importations.— This branch has constantly 
diminished since the taking of Constantina. 

Constantinople is a curious spec. 

*¢ January 18. 

_ “* Many influential members instigate the 
Sultan to rely upon the Christian population, 
whom they represent as more enlightened than 


We) than to the osmanli, who would never forgive 
shall undertake some researches with the view | the insults received. 


Ifin the empire there 


| had been only two different people of customs 
The undertaking does not present} and religion, the Sultan might have realised 


his project; but the Christian population is 
divided into an infinity of sects, who hate each 
other.” 

News from France and Turkey follow, and 
then comes a ‘* notice,”’ that *‘ M. P. Corbeau, 
the French doctor, has the honour to inform 
the public, that he is always disposed to give a 
gratuitous course of lectures on botany, or the 
arts and sciences, as already announced in his 
afiches of the Sth. He is not actuated 
by vain-glory, or by that spirit of ambition 
which often characterises men who, in their 
pride, presume upon more than they actually 
know; he has undertaken to do so, prompted 
by good-will alone, and encouraged in his idea 
by the thirst which is now shewn by the youth 
of this city for the study of the sciences. He, 
therefore, begs once more to observe, to such as 
will favour him, that he will commence his lec- 
tures on Saturday next, at two p.m., at his house 
in the street called Musmar El Gkassan.” 

Some tables of shipping and shipments finish 
this singular sheet, which is on good paper, and 
neatly printed. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Davies G1LBERT, Esq. in the chair.—A 
paper was laid before the Society by Mr. 
Whewell, being ‘ Researches in connexion with 
Rotatory Motion,’ by Mr. Bell. This paper 
contains some new theorems in the rotating 
motion, but it is altogether analytical, and did 
not admit even of being read. The next was 
‘An Experimental Inquiry into the Appear- 
ance of Nitrogen in Plants, and its Effects on 
their Growth,’ &c. The author made a num- 
ber of interesting experiments on beans, peas, 
barley, wheat, and so forth: he found that the 
germs of these contained 200 parts of nitrogen, 
and 1000 of carbon, while the cotyledons had 
not more than one-half. It was uniformly 
found, that barley and other grains germinated 
earliest when containing the largest quantity of 
nitrogen; this quantity is always greatest in 
spring, and is a powerful agent in the chemical 
action going on in the growth of the plant. 
An excess of nitrogen is always found in sap- 
wood, and largest in those timbers which grow 
the quickest, and smallest in hard woods: for ex- 
ample; in satin-wood it is almost inappreciable ; 
80, likewise, in Malabar teak, and in good old 
English oak, it is very small. Another paper, 
by the Rev. Baden Powell, ‘ On the Undula- 
tion of Light,’ was read. The meetings were 
then adjourned over the Whitsun holidays. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Mr. Hupson Gurvey in the chair.—Signor 
Campanari exhibited a beautiful. tazza, of terra 
cotta, with figures, and the name of the maker ; 
a bronze dish, with three feet richly worked, 
representing Hercules and Colus destroying 
the hydra; a sword, with iron blade, and han- 
dle of bronze; and a bronze helmet, with richly 





the Mussulman. It has been several times 


worked ear-pieces, all discovered. jn the ancient 


Leeds, very similar to those found in the bed 
of the river Dove, near Tutbury, Staffordshire, 
and described by Mr. Hawkins in the 24th vo- 
lume of the ‘* Archeologia.” Mr. Sharpe con- 
siders the time of the concealment of these 
coins was, probably, in the early part of the 
reign of Edward III, A further portion was 
read of Mr. Stapleton’s account of the exche- 
quer rolls of Normandy. On account of the 
Whitsun week, the meetings of the Society 
were adjourned till the 14th of June. 


LITERARY FUND ANNIVERSARY. 

TuHE Anniversary on Saturday, we rejoice to 
say, fulfilled our anticipations in every respect. 
Our new president, the Marquess of Lans- 
downe, met a company of nearly two hundred 
noblemen, foreign ministers, and gentlemen 
connected in various ways with the literature 
of the country, or attached to its interests ; 
and a day of great enjoyment, display of bril- 
liant talent, and benevolent result, was the 
consequence. After the usual loyal toasts, the 
chairman introduced the subject of the meeting 
with much feeling, and earnestly recommended 
the Fund to the patronage it so pre-eminently 
deserved. Other toasts called up in succession 
the Marquess of Northampton; M. Van de 
Weyer, the Belgian minister ; Sir John Swin- 
burne, V.P.; Sir George Carroll; Mr. Grant- 
ley Berkeley; Mr. Milman; Mr. T. Moore ; 
Mr. E. L. Bulwer; Serjeant Talfourd; Mr. 
C. Kean; Mr. Tooke, treasurer ; Mr. Bowyer 
Nichols, registrar; some of whom addressed 
the company briefly on the matters peculiar to 
their offices, or the personal compliments paid 
to them, whilst others spoke eloquently on the 
general state of our national letters, the posi- 
tion of those who cultivate them, their liability 
to suffering and distress, and their strong claims 
to sympathy and succour. So powerful were 
these appeals, that a subscription of upwards 
of 8002. was collected in the hall, including a 
hundred guineas from the Queen, twenty from 
Queen Adelaide, and a hundred from the noble 
president. 

To strangers, the treat must have been very 
gratifying; for not only was the upper table 
surrounded by distinguished persons (including 
both the sheriffs, Carroll and Montefiore, as 
worthy representatives of the city on such an 
occasion), but at every other table were seated 
authors, &c., who stand high in the public esti- 
mation. Among these, we noticed such men 
as Macculloch, C. Dickens, Edmund Reade, 
Ainsworth (Rookwood), W. Ainsworth (the 
Companion of Chesney), T. Wright, C. Croker, 
Lardner, Britton, Gaspey, Lovell, L. Blanch- 
ard, Lieut. Holman, Lieut. Johns, J. Forster, 
W. Harrison, Dr. Taylor, W. Finden, G. 
Cruikshank, and many more; together with 
the most eminent publishers, and other liberal 
friends of the Institution. 

It was nearly half-past eleven before the 
chair got through.the pleasant business of the 
evening ; and the total amount of the subscrip- 
tion, the utmost ever made for the Society, was 
announced amid loud vivas. Mr. Broadhurst, 
‘with Mr. Fitzwilliam, and a musical party, 
sung some beautiful glees and songs; and Mr. 


~ * Vide Mr. Brandreth’s paper on Magiovintum, in the 





«* Axcheologia,” vol, xxvii. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





Huerta performed a piece on the guitar with 
extraordinary effect. ’ 

When the Marquess retired, Sir Harris Nico- 
las was called to the vacant chair, and, with a 
choice band of warm adherents to the good 
cause, maintained the social harmony for an- 
other hour, when all departed, well pleased 
with a work which had not only been agree- 
able in itself, but the produce of which was 
destined to carry comfort and consolation to 
the hearths and hearts of many a wretched 
child of learning and of genius. 

What has been humourously called the 
“ Sub-Anniversary,” a meeting of the friends 
and supporters of the Institution during the 
summer, to enjoy a day together somewhere on 
the river-side, has this year been appointed for 
the 23d of June, and will, no doubt, be pro- 
perly advertised. We may notice, however, 
that it is open to every visitor who may wish 
well to the Fand, and that the Literary Fund 
Club* has signified its intention to meet the 
party ; so that it will probably be no unfitting 
sequel to this auspicious anniversary. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday.— Entomological, 8 p.m.; United Service Mu- 
seum, 8} p.m; Western Literary and Scientific Institu- 
tion (General Meeting), 8 P.M. 

Tu .— Linnean, 8 p.m.; Horticultural, 3 P.M.; 
Architectural Society, 8 p.ar. 
ical, 8) P.M.; Society of Arts, 


»M.5 Rosing .M. 
Friday. — Astronomical, 8} P.mM.; Royal Institution, 
8} P.M.; Architectural Society (Conversazione), 8 p.m. 








FINE ARTS. 
EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Fourth notice.) 
Ir has happened on some former occasions that, 
owing to circumstances, our remarks on the 
sculpture have been so long delayed, as scarcely 
to precede the close of the Exhibition. Now, 
as few years have afforded more striking 
examples of talent in that department of art, 
we will remain below stairs during our present 
visit to Trafalgar Square, and re-ascend to the 
suite of painting-rooms in our subsequent 
numbers. 

1252. Marble Bust of the Queen, executed 
by Her Majesty's Command H. Weeks.— 
A performance which does at once credit to the 
skill of the artist, and justice to the features 
and expression of our young and beloved 
Sovereign, in which sweetness and dignity are 
finely united. 

1255. Narcissus. J. Gibson, R.A.—There 
are few subjects which afford to the sculptor 
a better opportunity of displaying his know. 





* The LirERARYF UND Cvs was the favourite adjunct 
to the Parent Society of the late Sir Benjamin Hobhouse, 
for many years one of its it and most efficient 
friends. It consists of m of the council and com- 
mittee, who, after the monthly business of the Fund is 

Freemasons 


transactetl, dine together at the ’ Tavern, and, 
in a more unofticial manner, suggest and adopt measures 
to promote its prosperity. forty members, and 


are 
to their exertions much of'the ¢clat of this Anniversary 
is to be attributed.; for, being joined by subscribers and 
strangers, brought as visitors, it makes the latter ac- 
quainted with the benevolent objects contemplated, and 
blessed effeets accomplished, by the Society; and thus 


zealous stewards, large subscriptions, and constant sup- 
a me are at almost every meet acquired. The Club 
somewhat ‘ished after it Sir'Benjamin Hob- 


fangu 

house, Sir William yo - Yates (and others of its 
oldest and stanchest friends); but some of those who, 
used to associate with them, and witnessed its invaluable 
services in aid of the Fund, having rallied and exerted 
themselves again, it is now, what it never was before, in, 
its palmiest estate, not only full, but with candidates on 
the lists for admission. We gladly give this account, for 
we are well aware that nothing promises so fairly for the 
— — = bag ae as the high force of - 

ub; next, its fiftieth year, we trust to 
see it splendidly dem ed, ‘ 


ledge and taste, than the bending and self- 
enamoured son of Cephisus. In the present 
instance, nothing can be more graceful than 
the general contour; while the flesh seems as 
if it would yield to the touch. 

1262. Marble Statue of a Girl Reading. 
P. Mac Dowell.— Admirable from its origin- 
ality, both of conception and of execution ; 
the artist having ventured to depart from a 
slavish imitation of the antique, and having 
selected an age midway between childhood and 


sculptors. The expression is full of sweetness 
and repose, mingled with the utmost intentness 
and abstraction of thought; and the whole 
statue breathes the air of innocence and beauty | 
so peculiarly characteristic of a girl of twelve or } 
thirteen. This charming work is, we under- | 
stand, the property of Mr. Beaumont, late M.P. | 
for Northumberland ; a gentleman whose pa- 
tronage of native art, unbiassed by the inter- 
ested advisers who so often surround the 
wealthy, is equally creditable to his discrimina- 
tion and to his liberality. 

1256. A Nymph preparing her Bow for the | 
Chase. W. Theed.—Upon the model of the 
antique; yet sufficiently varied to vindicate | 
Mr, Theed’s claims to originality. This fine | 








| statue is well suited to the garden or the grove ; | 
| 


where it would burst upon the sight with ex- | 
cellent effect. 

1257. Large Sketch of the Statue of Earl) 
Grey, executing in stone, Fourteen Feet in| 
height, to be placed upon a Column erecting in 
Honour of his Lordship, in Grey Street, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. E. H. Baily, R.A.— Sim- 
ple and dignified in character and action. The 
head and features, as well as the figure, seem 
designed as a subject for sculpture. 

1287. Marble Statue of Sir Walter Scott. 
W. Scoular.—Mr. Scoular has been fortunate 
in giving an elevation to the figure of this great 
writer, correspondent with that of his genius. 
The accompaniment of his favourite dog marks 
his kind and, surely we may add, his social 
qualities. 

1351. Design for a Monument to Sir Walter | 
Scott, to be erected under an Excavation made in 
the Calton Hill, Edinburgh, facing Princes 
Street. P. Park.—From the character of this | 
design we are prepared to think highly of the) 
effect it is calculated to produce by night as well 
as by day. 

1352. A Fawn. J. Hall.—“ The colour of 
the marble is entirely natural.” A fortunate 
circumstance, of whieh the artist has most ably 
availed himself. 

1274. A Boy giving water to a Dolphin. 
J. G. Lough. — Either the fish must be out of 
its element, or the boy, to use a proverbial 
phrase, is “carrying coals to Newcastle.” 
However, it is a sportive design, and would 
figure admirably as a fountain, if the water 
were only running out of the mouth of the dol- 
phin, instead of running into it ! 

Many of the busts are excellent. 

1364. Marble Bust of the late Edward Tur- 
mer, M.D., Professor of Chemistry in University 
‘College, London. This Bust was presented by 
his Pupils to the above College. ‘IT. Butler.— 
A remarkably clever work of art. The action 
wf the head is particularly spirited, and cha- 
acteristic of the subject, of whom it is a striking 
likeness ; a circumstance deserving of the higher 
commendation, as it is a posthumous pro- 
‘duction. 

1317. Bust of the Rev. Dr. Cooke of Belfast 
-P. Mac Dowel.—The fine Roman countenance 
vof this celebrated Presbyterian divine is ad- 











‘mirably adapted to sculpture. 


1376. Marble Bust of J. E. Tennent, Esq’ 
M.P.—1374. Marble Bust of Mrs. J. E. Ten. 
nent. P. Mac Dowell. — Excellent likenesses. 
The simple and classical arrangement of the 
drapery is especially striking. 

1289, Model of a Bust for a Lady, E. H. 
Baily, R.A.; 1308, Bust in Marble of the 
Hon. Mrs. Leicester Stanhope, KE. Davis; 
1307, Marble Bust of B. Travers, Esq. F.R.S., 
W. Behnes; 1362, Marble Bust of a Lady- 


| J.E. Lough; 1363, His Excellency Earl Mul- 
womanhood, which are the usual favourites with | grave, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, P. Turner, 


elli; 1381, Marble Bust of Lord Bexley, W. 
Behnes ; and, though last, certainly not least, 
1258, Colossal Bust in Marble of His Grace 
the Duke of Wellington, J. Francis; are all 
(with, indeed, many others, which our space 
will not allow us to specify) entitled to great 
praise. 
(To be continued. } 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Buonaparte at Waterloo. 

WE have seen an etching, being the foundation 
of a mezzotinto engraving, under the above 
title, by W. H. Simmons, from a picture by 
Steuban; which engraving will be published 
next month by M‘Lean. The moment chosen 
is that at which, all being lost, Marshal Soult, 
General Drouot, General Gougaud, &c. are 
earnestly entreating Napoleon to retire from 
the field. In the present state of the plate, we 
are enabled to judge only of the general com. 
position, which is full of energy and variety. 


The Roman Prisoner. Painted by T. Weller ; 
engraved by G. R. Ward. Ackermann 
and Co. 

Tue domestic affections, always interesting, 
become doubly so when seen strongly operating 
under the infinence of adversity and affliction. 
The clever print under our notice represents a 
fond and attached wife, endeavouring to ad- 
minister the solace of sympathy to her captive 
husband, through the gratings of his dungeon, 
while their child, averting its head, appears to 
regard with alarm some soldiers in the back. 
ground. 


The Dresden Gallery. No. V. 

WE have noticed several of the numbers of 
this magnificent lithographic publication, the 
size of which gives ample opportunity for re- 
taining all the character and expression of the 
valuable and celebrated originals. In the pre- 
sent Number, our great favourite is ‘* Rem- 
brandt and his wife.’’ It is full of spirit and 
vivacity, and is executed on the stone with 
surprising freedom and power. 


Gulliver in Brobdignag,—exhibited on the Far- 
mer’s Table. Painted by R. Redgrave ; en- 
graved by J. Mollison. Ackermann and Co. 

Fut of humour and talent. The engraving, 

which is principally in line (we regret that it is 

not entirely so), does Mr. Mollison great credit. 








SKETCHES. 
AFFECTING LETTER, 
Havine seen the following letter in private 
hands, we begged a copy of it, being much 
struck with its simple pathos and beautiful 
tone of Christian piety. We know not if it 
will appeal as strongly to the feelings of our 
readers; but we confess that nothing we ever 
saw in actual life, or in the most highly wrought 
passages of fiction, ever touched us so nearly. 
The dying man’s regards both of the world he 
was about to leave and that to which his sad 
destiny so immediately pointed, have a deep 
and singular interest: who can help, even at 
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this distance of time, mourning the fate of the 

writer ? 

Letter from William Anderson, Military Sur- 
geon at Patna, to Mr. John Davidson, Sur- 
qeon at Chittagong, dated the 6th of October, 
1763, the day he was murdered by Cossim 
Ally Cawn's Orders. 

*« Patna, 6th of October, 1763. 
“ Dear Davidson, Since my last, his ex- 
cellency (this means the Nabob Cossim Ally 

Cawn) has been completely defeated, and, in 

consequence, obliged to retreat; he came to 

Jaffer Cawn’s gardens yesterday, and purposes 

coming into the city to-day. Someroo, with 

the Sepoys, arrived here last night, and, I sup- 
pose, to effect his wicked designs ; for last night 

Mr. Ellis, and forty-eight gentlemen, were mur- 

dered: and as about an equal namber now 

remains of soldiers and us, I expect my fate | 





Schrickel, a German vocalist, possessing a very jing, and splendidly executed his own concerto 
fine high soprano voice, made her first appear-|in F minor. This was his masterpiece of the 
ance before an English audience, in the re- evening. The accompaniments of the band to 
citative and air, “ Or sai chi l’onore,” from|the concerto were excellent. Great praise is 
Don Giovanni; and sang with so much taste also due to the several contributors to the 
and expression as to warrant high anticipations | evening’s amusement. Mr. Blagrove, another 
of her future career. Messrs. Phillips, Ben-| pupil of the Royal Academy, was loudly ap- 
. | ) Ys ‘ P 

nett, and Hawkins, were excellent, as usual. plauded for his fine performance of Beethoven’s 
The other singers were Mrs. Knyvett, and violin concerto. Mrs. Bishop, in Meyerbeer’s 
Messrs. Parry, jun., Pyne, and Peck. ‘ | page-song, from the Huguenots ; Miss Masson, 

The Duke of Wellington directed the eighth in Weber's romance from the Preciosa, with 
concert for the Earl Howe, and the selection Richardson’s flute obligato; and Mrs. Shaw, in 
made by his grace was such as to give him a) Thompson’s “ Holy, holy!” delighted us ex- 
good claim to the title of aconnoisseur. There ceedingly ; likewise Miss Dolby, although we 
was much novelty and variety ; and the concert considered Schubert’s “ Erl King,’? Schreeder 
was very judiciously arranged. Signor Ivanoff 8; Devrient’s song, beyond her powers. Other 
beautiful voice told well in the lovely ‘* Et in-| songs and performances were well worthy of 
carnatus” of Mozart's twelfth mass ; and Miss; honourable mention ; but at this season of the 
Birch elicited considerable applause, even from| year concerts crowd upon us, and we are li- 


this night. audi erge' 
prise . me, for I have all along expected it ; | Style of singing ‘‘ Mad Bess. ’ There are some 
I must, therefore, as a dying man, request of | 'Stances of exaggerated colouring, false ex- 
you to collect and remit home my fortune, as | pression, and unnecessary additions to Purcell’s 
soon as possible, and write home a comforting | text, in her reading of this song, yet there are 
letter to my father and mother. Let them | also so many beauties and excellences, that the 
know I die bravely, as a Christian ought ; for | scale preponderates on the side of admiration. 
I fear not him who can kill the body and no« Mesdames Shaw and Bishop, and Mr. Phillips, 
thing more, but rejoice in hopes of a future exhibited their talents to advantage ; and Mr. 
existence, through the merits of my Saviour, | Stretton had a fine opportunity, which he 
Oh, Davidson! be not over-anxious for a for- acarcely improved to the utmost, of distinguish- 


| 
| 


Dear Davidson, this is no sur-| this cold audience, by her energetic and finished | mited to a brief selection. 


Opera Concert Room.—On Friday, the 25th, 
Mr. Forbes gave his grand concert, which, 
from its attractive programme, was fully at- 
tended. A manuscript cantata of Barnett’s, 
sung by Mr. Phillips, with violoncello obligato 


| by Mr. Lindley, though rather of the longest, 


tune; let mediocrity satisfy yon, and go home, ing himself in Handel’s beautiful song, ‘* Shall | 


and comfort your friends and mine. Endeavour | 1, in Mamre’s fertile plain.” Mr, Bennett 
to recover Mr. Ellis’s money, if possible. 1 | 48sisted in several of the concerted pieces; and 


contains some fine passages, both vocal and 
instrumental, and was much applauded. Ru- 
bini’s “ Adelaida ” was exquisitely sung; Grisi 
and Lablache were capital in “Ia Lezione di 
Canto ;” Madame Persiani was warmly encored 
in **Ah non credea,” from La Sonnambula ; 
Madame Albertazzi received a like compliment 


believe the 14,000 rupees with Hancock are| Signor Scavarda, a new tenor, sung at the/ to her pure rich tones in ‘‘ Non pit mesta.’’ 
safe, which will be a help for my poor friends. rehearsal, but did not appear on Wednesday| A duet on two piano-fortes, by Mr. Forbes and 


You may give Nicola, if he comes to you, 200| Right. This excellent concert has formed a 
rapees, and, if you can, provide for him, for he | ™0st auspicious termination of the season. 
is a good boy. Now, dear friend, I take my 


H. Herz, by Herz, was also a rich treat ; the 
execution of the latter gentleman, who made 


Societa Armonica: Fifth Concert. — Mr. |his first appearance, was alike tasteful and 
leave of you, hoping that our friendship will Forbes, on this occasion, appeared in the triple | rapid. 


We mu-t not omit mentioning the 


still subsist —for why may there not be the character of conductor, pianist, and composer | singing of our young countrywoman, Miss J. 
same friendship in a future state as there is in | — small undertaking for one individual.|; Woodham, who executed her share of a duet 


this? Friendship founded on virtue must sub.| His manner of playing Hummel’s beautiful 
sist for ever. Fare you well. May God give fantasia, ‘‘ Le Retour & Londres,” merited and 
you satisfaction in life, and joy in death._| Obtained much applause. Of his talents as a 
Yours, &e. Witt1am ANDERSON.” | Composer we could speak with more certainty if 
: bl. he se we knew the words of his “ Scene Dramatique 

”" Imaginaire,” as we regard the adaptation of 

MUSIC. |sound to sense to be one of the chief requisites 








| 


| 


pers, from the 


with Signor Ivanoff very sweetly, and well 
merited the applause she received. 





DRAMA. 
Haymarket. — The White Horse of the Pep- 
pen of Mr. Lover, has been 


te ; | quite successful, and is likely to have a great run. 
ient C a " | . i > : thas : 
Ancient Concerts—The seventh concert, un-| of vocal composition. It not being the custom) power has one of his own parts in it, of which 


der the direction of the Archbishop of York, | at these concerts, however, to give the words of he makes more than the most, going through 
was much too long, though the selection in- | the vocal music in the programme, we are left) the frolic and fun with such true spirit, that 


cluded many fine compositions. Mrs. Shaw, | quite in the dark on that essential point. The} ne loses sight of the actor altogether, and be- 





in the duet with Ivanoff, ** Svenami ormai,”’ 
and in Beethoven’s magnificent scena, ‘ Per 
pieta,” exhibited such a high degree of dramatic 
energy, as, in addition to her beautiful voice, 
must contribute greatly to do away with the 
present unjust depreciation of native talent in 
our fashionable circles. Mrs. Bishop acquitted 
herself admirably in ** Acompir.” A selection 
from one of Bach’s masses. was made the means 
of inflicting a severe penalty on the audience at 
the Monday morning’s rehearsal. The accom- 
paniments to this dull concatenation of notes (for 
music it cannot be called), were not praticable 
by a modern orchestra, and almost an hour was 
spent in the unsuccessful attempt of the instru- 
meiitalists to get through a composition which, 
if it could have been performed in ever so com- 
plete a manner, was evidently not worth the 
hestowal of so much time and talent upon it. 
The production of this specimen of learned dul- 
ness will certainly not make the subscribers 
over-anxious to hear more of Bach’s vocal com- 
positions. Signor Ivanoff’s voice, and generally 
correct taste, fit him admirably for a concert 
singer; and his non-engagement at the Italian 
Opera has enabled. the directors of these con- 
certs to avail themselves frequently of his 





services during the season, Mademoiselle 


instrumentation was somewhat of the noisiest ; 
but there were indications of good promise 
towards the conclusion of the ‘* Scene Drama- 
tique.” Mr. Halma, from the Conservatoire at 
Paris, made his début as a violinist ; his tone, 


comes thoroughly enlisted on his side, following 
|him with as much interest and hope of his suc- 
| cess as though castle, lands, bogs, &c., were all 
| likewise real, and not board, paint, and canvass. 

; : i aoa 1! Webster, who plays a Dutchman, astonished 
except in the highest notes, is rather nasa | and humbugged by Gerald Pepper (Power), and 
and harsh, nor did we discover any uncommon ‘ 


fi = of sndvethion a6 tanteals Of auch | his abettors, from beginning to end, is no less 
ees A. Sage apver’s OF exec! rich in his quiet delineation of the phlegmatic 


tion to make amends for those defects. The | Hans Mansfeldt; and in word, look, and 
vocal talents of Mrs. Bishop, Miss Woodyatt, | action, is truly excellent. Mrs. Fitzwilliam, 
Signor Ivanoff, and Mr. E, Seguin, were put) o. 44” frish girl, sings some pleasant songs 
in requisition. Willman’s charming manner pleasant! , Miss Cooper as Gerald’s wife, is 
of eg a Cherubini’s lovely air, “ Ave} somnewhas affected, which is a pity; the rest of 
Maria,” is enough to procure it an encore, the characters are done justice to by Messrs. 
though it must be admitted, that the sweetness Perkins, Strickland, Worrell, King, &c. &c. 
of Miss Woodyatt’s upper notes had some share We have much pleasure in subjoining one of 
= producing shat reaugs = this cecaston. his exquisite lyrics, with which Mr. Lover has 
Mr. W. S. Bennett s Concert.—On Friday, adored Yhis brome. It is worthy of him, and 
May 25, this evening concert, at the Hanover worthy of a piece which has also so fully con- 
Square Rooms, was crowded to excess. Asa firmed our opinion that his dramatic powers 
corener pupil of the Royal Academy, as a piano- were equal to his high talent in other depart- 
forte player of great merit, and as a composer ments of literature, and, we may add, the arts. 
of high attainment and promise, Mr. Bennett f ' 
has attracted the attention and interest of the Ob} never death oe b= ngewe ey. 
members of the profession, who predict him a Where the spot that was barren, and scentless at night, 
bright ornament in the musical annals of this | 1s blooming, and 14 * macnning’s Gest light : 
country. In the two latter characters, com- | 1)othe rainbow is brighter, the darker the cloud ; 
poser and pianist, he appeared on Friday even- Then, up! up! Never despair! 
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—— 


AND 








‘The leaves which the sibyl presented of old; 

‘Tho’ lessened in number, were not worth less gold ; 

And tho’ fate steal our joys, do not think they’re the best, 

‘The few she has spared may be worth all the rest; 

Good fortune oft comes in adversity’s form, 

And the rainbow is — when darkest the storm: 

Then, up! up! Never despair! 

And when all creation was sunk in the flood, 

Sublime o’er the deluge, the Patriarch stood ! 

Tho’ destruction around him in thunder was hurl’d, 

Undaunted he look’d on the wreck of the world ! 

For, high o’er the ruin, hung hope’s blessed form, 

The rainbow beam’d bright thro’ the gloom of the storm : 

Then, up! up! Never despair! 

On Thursday, a new piece by Jerrold, called 

The Mother, was also produced at this the- 

atre, with entire success. It is a domestic 

drama of slight plot, turning on the passion- 

ate fondness and regret, for a lost child, 

of a bereaved mother; a part admirably per- 

sonated by Madame Celeste, who is, indeed, 

quite at home in the delineation of any violent 

emotions. One only regrets that her broken 

English, however musical, gives a degree of 





sameness to the different characters she plays. 
Mr. Glover, as the husband, plays his trifling 
part with considerablefeeling. Mr. Perkins gives | 
much effect to Foxglove, a downright villain ; | 
and Buckstone’s Larceny, a fellow who does 
not object to picking up “ stray linen” and 
‘* orphan pigs,” but is deterred from greater 
crimes by a ‘* smell of hemp,” is exceedingly 
droll. Barnaby, an old gipsy, acted by Mr. 
Webster, is, though he has not thirty lines to 
utter, a gem in this little piece. Miss Cooper 
looks prettily as Iringella, agipsygirl. Madame 
Celeste was called for at the end of the drama, 
and thanked her audience for their ‘* kindness 
to the poor stranger.” 

The Olympic and the St. James’s theatres 
closed on Thursday. Addresses, as usnal, were 
delivered at both theatres. 

Colosseum.—We have been to blame for our 
neglect of this delightful place, where the even- 
ing amusements are continually changed. We 





paid a visit on Monday, and were greatl 
amused. 
cleverly acted by M. Cloup, Mdlle Forgeot, and | 
others. These, with the Distin family on their | 
horns, and M. Alexandre in Seul pour Sept, con- | 
stituted the entertainments; and we hope they 
will continue to do so, for they are very delight- 
ful, and should prove very attractive. Of M. 
Alexandre we have rather more to say. He is 
well known to the whole world to be one of the 
first ventriloquists in the whole world ; and the 
rapidity with which he changes his dress, and 
transforms himself in figure and voice, is per- 
fectly wonderful. We recommend every one 
to see him in Seul pour Sept, in which his 
extraordinary talents will amply repay a visit 
to the Colosseum. 








VARIETIES. 

Wellington Statue. — The statue to comme- 
morate the Duke of Wellington’s military 
achievements has been appointed to be placed 
on the arch on Constitution Hill. We could 
most earnestly wish that the amount of the 
subscription would allow of a quadriga: the 
arch seems formed for such a work of art; and 
it is one not as yet produced in this country, 
most appropriate for the hero of a hundred fights, 
and altogether worthy of the object in view, 
and the spirit which has brought it before an 
admiring and grateful nation. 

Steam Navigation to America. — Dr. Lard- 
ner’s opinion on this subject having been much 
canvassed, we, as his occasional auditors at the 
meetings of the British Association at Bristol 
and Liverpool, where it was largely discussed, 
may observe, that he never denied the possi- 





bility of making the voyage by steam; nor 


indeed could he, seeing that it had been per- 
formed from New York in the year 1819. We 
believe, however, that the Doctor still thinks 
the traffic in this way a bad speculation, and 
attended by many difficulties, notwithstanding 
the improvements in machinery ; though fur- 
ther improvements may lead to better expecta- 
tions. We have seen a note of his, in which he 
expresses an opinion that the late voyage out of 
the great steamers must have been made under 
favourable circumstances, seeing that the 
‘¢ United States” liner, which sailed nearly 
contemporaneously from Liverpool, completed 
her voyage in twenty-six days, the average 
being thirty-five. By analogy, the steamers 
must also have had an unusually quiet passage. 
Kew Gardens.—We are glad to learn, for it 
is a very agreeable act of public consideration on 
the part of the government, that orders have 
been given to open Kew Gardens once a-week, 
every Thursday, for the inspection of visitors. 
The Museum at the East India House.—It is 
gratifying to find that the improvement in the 
conduct of the working classes, wherever they 
have been freely admitted to public exhibitions, 
is beginning to be duly appreciated. The 
Court of Directors of the East India Company 
has generously ordered that, from the first of 
June, their Museum at Leadenhall Street 
shall be open to the public without tickets every 
Saturday throughout the year, from eleven till 
three, except during the month of September. 
So liberal an example from the most splendid 
company in Europe, will, no doubt, be followed 
by many societies; and, indeed, it is under- 
stood, that several have already the same object 
in contemplation. The East India Company’s 
Museum is very rich in natural history, par- 
ticularly in birds and insects, with many 
curiosities from Asia ; but, till lately, its clas- 
sification has been neglected. Some parts of 
it have, however, recently been arranged with 


fatty | care ; and, as public exhibition has always led to 
Two agreeable French vaudevilles, | great improvement in the order of collections, 


it may be hoped that visitors, and particularly 
foreigners, will soon have reason to admire the 
specimens it contains, as well as the liberality | 
of the Directors. 

Hampton Court Pictures. We have heard 
that there has lately been a thorough examina- 
tion of the back rooms and other unfrequented 
apartments of Hampton Court Palace; whence 
a number of old portraits have been brought to 
light. These, and others of royal property, 
have suggested the idea of a gallery, where | 
students may have the opportunity of studying 
ancient costumes, and otherwise acquiring in- 
formation connected with the arts. Such a 
measure would be gratifying to the public: 
and, noticing this fine old building, we may 
mention that, on taking down one of Wolsey’s 
towers for the repairs now going on, there 
were found in the foundations about a dozen of 
bottles of wine of the period. It seems pro- 
bable that such memorials were then buried as | 
coins are now. The bottles are of excellent 
shape; but we cannot say the wine was of ex- 
cellent taste: it was like the dregs of a de- 
coction of brick-dust, with a good portion of 
the dust infused. Some tobacco-pipes were 
also found. 

Bookselling and Publishing in France.— 
Within the last twelve years, 1106 companies 
have been established in France for the issue of 
periodical publications and other bookselling 
speculations. ‘Twenty-four theatres, have also 
been opened. 

Longevity. — A live frog was recently found 
embedded in coal, near Kilmarnock. It was at 





coal, in a nest the shape of itsown body. The 
animal was quite lively, and, having shaken off 
some of its black, appeared of nearly the usual 
colour. Its legs were long in proportion to the 
body. From all appearances, it must have lain 
dormant for several centuries. 

Geology.—An entire skeleton of the mam. 
moth (megatherium), found in a cavern of the 
island of Podresa, near Nova Zembla, is about 
to be brought to the Museum of the Jardin des 
Plantes.— French Journals. 


Cosmorama.— A new, beautiful, and inter. 
esting series of cosmoramic pictures has been 
opened in Regent-street ; they are well worth 
the public attention. 


Dr. Busby, the translator. of ‘ Lucretius,” 
and so much talked of at the opening of Drury 
Lane Theatre, when the Rejected Addresses 
embodied him among the rest, died on Monday 
last. He was a worthy and inoffensive indi- 
vidual ; and, with some eccentricities, possessed 
considerable learning and talent. 

Potier. — This admirable mime died at his 
seat, near Paris, lately, aged 64. 


Sir R. Colt Hoare died on the 19th ult., at 
Stourhead, his splendid mansion in Wilts, in 
the 80th year of his age. 


Appropriate <Authority.x—The Times of 
Monday, quoting an account of a suicide and 
coroner's verdict of felo de se, &c., from a pro- 
vincial journal, thus appropriately concludes : 
‘* the coroner issued his warrant for the body 
to be buried at midnight.”——Bury Post. 


No. I. The ** Monthly Collection of Tales, 
Oddities, and Comments,” (Harrison and Har- 
rison, Grattan), is a new periodical; and, 
judging from the first No., an amusing miscel- 
lany of light reading. 


Earthquakes. — Two shocks of earthquake 
were felt at Genoa on the 5th, but they did no 
damage. 


Assam.— We gather from the labours of 
Dr. M‘Cosh, who has drawn up a full account 
of this country, from official documents, and 
which has been printed at the cost of govern- 
ment, that the revenue derived from the popu- 
lation of Assam may be fairly estimated at the 
grand total of 799,519 rupees.—Parbury’s Ori- 
ental Herald. 


Captain Burnes: Purchase of Sheep.—Cap- 
tain Burnes has been purchasing, on account of 
government, several large flocks of valuable 
sheep from the countries to the westward of 
the Indus, which were soon expected in the 
Deccan. From these the quality of Indian 
wool will be very much improved, and a new 
impulse given to the commerce of the country. 
Ibid. 

H. B.—No. 539. “ The Age of Leetle Men!” 
Why, H. B. is getting to be quite personal, and 
the stature of members of the cabinet is here 
made a standing joke. Lord John Russell, Mr. 
Rice, Sir John Hobhouse, and Lord Howick, 
are all represented ‘in little,” marching into 
the House of Commons. The likenesses are 
very amusing. No. 540 is a ‘‘ Case of Consump- 
tion,’ and an exceedingly droll group. Lord 
John is nursing the ‘* Appropriation-clause,’ 
and says, “ It is hard to part even with ones 
“illicit offspring ;” while Lord Morpeth and 
Mr. Spring Rice, as nurses, are wondering at 
its having fallen away to an atomy. Lord 
Brougham, looking in at a window, bids let it 
die, and boasts how different it would have 
been had he been called in; and O’Connell, 
Hume, and Warburton as the doctors, at the 





the depth of 120 feet, and fairly enclosed in the 


ee 


other end, are giving very free and charac- 
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teristic opinions of the ‘“‘case.” No. 541. 
“Church Reform, or the Bishops’ Saturday- 
night,” introduces some new and well-executed 
characters. A group, consisting of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Bishops of London, 
Armagh, &c. (their foreman being the Bishop 
of Exeter), are receiving their Saturday-night’s 
dole from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
is weighing and counting out the money. 
Lord John is at the desk, as book-keeper, and 
Lord Melbourne is standing smiling with great 
nonchalance at the operation. Much as we 
like good caricatures, we may say that this is 
almost too good for one. 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


‘PHE THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAI, 
EXHIBITION ‘of the SOCIETY of PAINTERS i1 
WATER COLOURS, at their Gallery, Pall Mall East, is now 
open. 
Open ea::h day, from Nine till Dusk. 
Admission, 1s.—Catalogue, 6d. 
R, HILLS, Secretary. 





honour to inform the Nobility and Gentry, they have | 
now on View at the Picture Gallery, 209 Regent Street, an exten- | 
sive and rare Collection of Italian Pictures lately consigned to | 
them from Florence; amongst which are, some splendid Pictures | 
by Corregio, Raphael, A. del Sarto, Fra Bartolomeo, and two 
magnificent Pictures by that scarce Master, Francesco Ubertino. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


A New Topographical History of the County of Surrey, 
under a novel arrangement, and adapted to make such 
works popular, is announced in three royal 8vo. volumes, 
copiously embellished. p 

Nir. Britton’s Architectural Dictionary, printing at the 
office of this paper, is announced to be ready on the first 
of July. 

In the Press. 

Kidd’s Flights of Fancy; a Farewell to Melancholy, 

with Illustrations. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


A History of Greece, by the Rev. C. Thirlwall, Vol. V. 
forming Vol. 103 of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, 
cap 8v0. 6s.—The Poetical Works of R. Southey, LL.D] 
Vol. VIII. containing ‘‘ The Curse of Kehama,” f.cap 8vo. 
with Plates, 5s.— Digest of the Evidence on the Nationa. 
System of Education in Ireland, 8vo. 3s.—The Christian's 
Daily Treasury, by a Lady, f.cap, 4s.—The Anatomy and 
Diseases of the Testis, by R. Vogan, 12mo. 6s.—Discourses, 
by W. E. Channing, D.D. 12mo, 7s. 6d. —Views of Cities 
and Scenery in Italy, France, and Switzerland, by Prout 
and Harding, 4to. 2ls.—Shakspere and his Friends, 
3 vols. post 8vo. 31s, 6d.—The Church of the Lord, by the 
Rev. F. Ellaby, 12mo. 4s, 6d.—The History of St. An- 
drews, by the Rev. C. J. Lyon, f.cap 5s.—De Lolme on 
the Constitution, with Introduction and Notes, by A. J. 
Stephens, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. — Hayes and Jarman’s Concise 
Forms of Wills, 2d edit. 12mo. 10s, 6d.— Hore Sacre, 
32mo. 2s. — Parochial Sermons, by the Rev. W. Harness, 
8vo. 10s. 6d. —Treatise on the Use of the Globes, by W. H. 
Pinnock, 12mo. 3s.—Schomberg’s Tithe Act, 2d edit. 12mo. 
7s. — History of the Reformation in Germany, &c., by 
J. H. M. D'Aubigne, 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Death-Bed Thoughts, 
post 8vo. 4s.—Bennett’s Painter’s Pocket Director, 18mo. 
3s. 6d.—Constitutiones Societatis Jesu, anno 1538, re- 
printed, 8vo. 9s. 6d. — Italy, a Poem, with Historical and 
Classical Notes, by J. E. Reade, 8vo. 12s. — Introduction 
to Animal Magnetism, by Baron Dupotet, f.cap 8vo.— 
Memoirs of the Life and Adventures of Col. Macerone, 
2 vols. 8vo. 24s, — E. Lumley’s Parliamentary Practice, 
8vo, 21s.—The Masterpieces of English Prose Literature, 
Vol. VI.; Sir T. Browne’s Religio Medici, 12mo. 5s.— 
Poems, by T. Burbedge, f.cap, 7s. 6d. — The Evangelical 
Character of Christianity, by F. Noland, 18mo. 4s. 6d.— 
Scripture Questions and Answers on Christ’s Discourses 
and Parables, 12mo. 2s. 6d.— Historical Sketch of the Art 
of War, by R. N. Magrath, 8vo. 6s. 6d.— Summer Tour- 
ists’ Pocket Companion, No. I. The Rhine, 18mo. 2s.— 
The Congress of Verona, a Portion of Memcirs of his 
Own Times, by M. De Chateaubriand, 2 vols, 8vo. 28s. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1838. 
May. Thermometer. Bayometer. 
Thursday.. 24 | From 45 to 57 29°81 to 29°90 
Friday -+.. 25 cose 44 oe 6 29°94 re | 

‘ 30°0 





Saturday -- 26 43 ++ 60 29°99 -- 

Sunday «++. 27 35 ++ 59 29°95 ++ 29°73 
Monday -+ 28 sere 43 ++ 63 2967 ++ 29°55 
Tuesday -- 29 cose 40 0 66 29°59 ++ 29-65 
Wednesday 30 sees 49 0+ 6B 2971 ++ 29°77 


Prevailing wind, N.E. 
Generally clear, except the 24th and 28th, when rain 


ell. 
Rain fallen, -225 of an inch. 


Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMS. 
Latitude ....++ 51°37’32” N. 
Longitude -.-- 0 351 W. of Greenwich, 





the i Orleans Collection. 
Admission 1s.— Open from Ten till Six o’Clock. 


Te E FREEMASONS’ and GENERAL 

LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

Capital 500,000/. in 25,000 Shares of 20/. each. 
Deposit, 1/. per Share. 
Office, 11 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 

The Directors of this Company have to announce to the Share- 
holders and the Public, that their arrangements are nearly com- 
pleted, offering by their extended basis, great and unusual profits 
to the capitalist, combined with the utmost liberality to the as- 
sured, as well as certain and immediate advantage to the brethren 
of the craft. Prospectuses of this new and peculiar plan, with 
tables calculated by an eminent mathematician, and adapted to 
the various modes of modern assurance, will shortly be ready for 
delivery; immediately after which the office will be opened for 
business. Applications for the remaining shares may be made to 
William Toone, Esq. Honorary Secretary, at the office, 11 Water- 
loo Place, Pall Mall, London. 





Price, Prints, on India paper, 1/. 1s.; Proofs on India 
paper, 2/. 2s.; an 
of the Original Drawings, 3/. 3s. 

The number of impressions is limited. The above Portrait by 
A. E. Chalon, Esq. Portrait Painter to Her Majesty, is a whole- 
length in private costume, seated on the Terrace of Windsor 
Castle; size, 15 inches by 21 high; and is beautifully drawn on 
stone by R. J. Lane, Esq. A-R.A. Lithographer to her Majesty. 

#,* The names of these distinguished Artists are of them- 
selves so strong a testimony of the fidelity and elegance of this 
graceful portrait, that to quote here the many excellent and 
laudatory notices favoured by the public press may be deemed | 
superfluous. 

London: Published by Thomas Boys, Printseller to H.R.H. the 
uchess of Kent, 11 Golden Square, 


HALON’S PORTRAIT of H.R.H. the} 
DUCHESS of KENT. 
This is in all respects a perfect Companion Portrait to that of 
Her Majesty, noticed in the above—same size, style, and price. 


HELLS and MADREPORES. — To be 
disposed of, a small Collection formed chiefly from the 
Calonne, Jennings, and Tankerville Cabinets, in which nearly 
every Speci is distinguished by rarity, beauty, or perfection. 
To prevent trouble, the price is 150/. and no dealer need apply. 
The address of the proprietor may be had on application at the 
Office of this Paper, or at Scripps’s Newspaper Office, 13 South 
Molton Street, Bond Street. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


NEW WORK BY MR. BURKE. 
Will be ready in a few days, in 1 thick volume, to correspond 
with the Author's “‘ Peerage and Paronetage,” 


GENEALOGICAL and HERALDIC 
HISTORY of the EXTINCT and DORMANT BA- 
RONETCIES of ENGLAND. 
By JOHN BURKE, Esq. 
Author of the “ Peerage and Baronetage,” “ History of the 
Commoners,” &c. 
And JOHN BERNARD BURKE, Esq. 
Of the Middle Temple. 

*,* This work, which has engaged the attention of the Au- 
thors for several years, will comprise nearly a thousand families, 
many of them amongst the most ancient and eminent in the 
Kingdom, each carried down to its rep ive or rep 
atives still existing, with elaborate and minute details of the al- 
liances, achievements, and fortunes, i er g i 
from the earliest to the latest period. The work is printed to 
correspond precisely with the last edition of Mr. Burke's ‘‘ Dic- 
tionary of the Existing Peerage and Baronetage ;” the armorial 
bearings are engraved in the best style, and will be incorporated 
with the text as in that work. It will also be embellished with 
a fine portrait of King James I, the founder of the order, and a 
splendidly illuminated title-page, after the fashion of the ancient 
missals. 

Asa limited — only of the present edition is in the press, 
ded t ; 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The note thanking us for the manner in which we last 
week noticed Madame Albertazzi, and entering into an 
explanation of the unfair treatment she has received from 
M. Laporte, would lead us more into theatrical dispute 
than would suit our plan, Her being excluded from Zer- 
tina, in which she gave entire satisfaction, is, in our opi- 
nion, both injudicious and injurious; and it is equally 
unjust to her and to the public to throw such talent in- 
vidiously into the back ground, That she is an Eng! 'sh- 
woman, we cannot fancy ta be an offence; and her treat- 
ment on the stage, in Cenerentola, when left alone to sjng 
‘* Non pla mesta,” Js certainly most discreditable to opera 
music and management. 


it at early orders be transmitted to the re- 
spective Booksellers, to guard against disappointment. 
London: Scott, Webster, and Geary, Charterhouse Square. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Dedicated to his Most Excellent Majesty the King of Hanover, 
AMATIC and PROSE MISCEL- 
LANIES. 
By ANDREW BECKET, Esq. 
Author of (* Shakspere’s Himse!f Again," 
Third Edition, 

Rdited by W. HEATTIE, M.D, 

In & vols. crown Svo. with a Bust of the Author, price 16s. cloth 








ESSRS. YATES and SON have the ( 


Also, the bust of Lorenzo il Magnifico, by Michael Angelo. | 
a Exhibition will be found one of the most interesting since | 


a few Copies, coloured as perfect Facsimiles | ° 


12mo. 3s. 6d. bound, 
A SIMPLIFIED LATIN GRAMMAR. 
By the Rev. WALTER P. POWELL, D.C.L. 
Head Master of the Free Grammar School of Queen Mary, 
at Clitheroe. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


SECOND THOUSAND, 
NEW MISSIONARY WORK ON CHINA. 

In 1 handsome volume, 8vo. upwards of 600 pages, beautifully 
illustrated, bound in cloth and lettered, with Map by Arrow- 
smith, and Frontispiece in Oil Colour by Baxter, price 12s. 

NHINA, its STATE and PROSPECTS, 

with especial Reference to the Diffusion of the Gospel, 

containing Allusions to the Antiquity, Extent, Population, Ci- 
vilisation, Literature, Religion, and aches of the Chinese, 
By the Rev. W. H. MEDHURST, 
wenty Years Missionary to the Chinese. 


, 
| London : John Snow, 26 Paternoster Row ; and Messrs. Nisbet 


and Co, Berners Street. 


> o ’ 
| RASER'S MAGAZINE for JUNE 
} contains — 
| The Poetry of Shelley {The Yellowplush Correspond- 
Blue Friar Pleasantries, No.) ence. Mr. Deuceace at Paris, 
| XXIII. Reflections at an) continued 
| Evening Party. By Q in the'Chalmers and the Church Esta- 
| Corner. No.XX1V.TheThe-| blishment Question 
atrical Man-iac. No. XXY. Strictures on Pictures 
| ‘The Assembly The Surgeon's Song 
| Expectation. From Schiller Mélange from the Journal and 
Nothing. By an old Hand | Notes of an Employé 
} Our Club at Paris. No. ILI. | To an old English Village 
| Homeric Ballads. By Dr. Ma-| Notes of the Month % 
ginn. The Funeral of Achilles! Index to Vol. XVII 
James Fraser, 215 Regent Street, London. 


8vo. 520 pages, 10s. 6d. cloth lettered, 

—_— " * 
ISTORY of the GREAT REFORMA- 
| TION of the SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 

J. H. MERLE D’AUBIGNE. 


main ie - a0 | %%%* England, placed by God at the head of the Protestant na- 
HALON Ss PORTRAIT of the QUEEN. tions, and richly blessed in the results of the Reformation, has 


contributed no history of that memorable revival in the Church 
fG The deficiency is here supplied by a translation from a 

French work of great reputation. The author is president of the 

Theological School of Geneva, and an active member of the So- 

ciété Evangélique of that city. 

D. Walther, 42 Piccadilly. 


LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH 
MAG AZINE, No. CCLXKXII. for June. 
Contents. 
I. Our Two Panniers —!1I. The King’s German Legion —III, 
The Archbishop of Cologne and the King of Prussia —IV. The 


| Picture Gallery. No.4—V. An Introduction to the Philosophy 
| of Consciousness. Part 3—VI. Whig Practices and Whig Pro- 


fessions—VI1I. The Protestant Clergy of Ireland—VIII. Sketches 
of Modern Greece. No. 3—IX. The Portfolio. By X. M. P. 
No. I. The Peel Dinner—the Appropriation Clause. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh ; and T’, Cadell, 
Strand, London. 

THE JESUITS. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. cloth boards, price 9s. 6d, 
CONSTITVTIONES SOCIETATIS 

IESV. Anno 1558. 

This extraordinary Document, reprinted with scrupulous accu- 
racy from the original edition of 1558, is accompanied by a Colla- 
tion with the edition printed by the Society at Antwerp, in 1703; 
also by a Translation, by the Three Bulls for the Institution, 
Suppression, and Restoration of the Order of Jesuits; and by an 
Outline of the Present Condition of the Romish Church inthis 
Kingdom. 

London: J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Ste- 
tioners’ Hall Court; and J. Leslie, Great Queen Street 








Price le, Part V. 
ICKWICK ABROAD. 
By G. W. M. REYNOLDS. 
With Two Stee! Engravings by Alfred Crowquill. 


Also, 
The Monthly Magazine for June, 

Among the principal Articles of which are the following :-— 
Pickwick Abroad, Chaps. 23, 24, | Mannersand Doings of the W or- 
and 25 thy Inhabitants of Glasgow 

The Modern French School of | The Franc-Archer 
Literature. Alexandre Dumas | ‘The Wives of the Cesars. 
Sherwood and Co. Paternoster Row; and all Booksellers in 

Town and Country. 





In royal 4to, under the authority of the Lords Commissioners of 
Her Majesty's Treasury, 
- , y eh) 
HE ZOOLOGY of the VOYAGE of 
H.M.S, BEAGLE. 
Under the Command of Captain Fitzroy, R.N. 


uring the years 1832 to 1836. 
Edited and Superintended 
By CHARLES DARWIN, Esq. M.A., F.G.S. 
Naturalist to the Expedition, 

Comprising highly finished representations of the most novel 
and interesting objects in Natural History, collected during the 
Voyage of the Beagle, with a Descriptive Letter-press, and a 
general Sketch of the Zoology of the Southern Part of South 
America. 

The Work will be issued in Numbers, price, on the average, 
10s. each; and completed in about Twenty Numbers. The fel- 
lowing are now ready. 


No, 1, Part I. with Seven Plates, price 8. 
Fossil Mammalia, 
By Richard Owen, Esq. F.R.S, 
No. I, Part II, with Ten Coloured Plates, price {Qs 
Recent Mammalia, 
« R. Waterhouse, Rig. 





lettered. 
London; G. Virtue, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


By G 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Corahitt. 
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LN eSATA 
NEW Leas ~ UNDER MR. CH ARLES HEATH'S 
UPERINTENDENCE, 


I. 
Uniform with “ Marryat’s Pirate.” 


ULWER'S LEILA, and CALDERON, 
the COURTIER. 15 Piates oe is na of the 
royal 8vo. 1/. lis. 6d.; Proof Plates, 2/. 6d, 

“« These tales of Spain, from the pen * the author of * Eugene 
Aram’ and ‘ Rienzi,’ are what might be expected from such a 
quarter —highly descriptive, yet distinct, vigorous, and jnapane 
sioned.”—Lilerary Gazette, 


If. 
+9 * 
EAUTY’S COSTUME; a Series of! 
Plates of Twelve Female Figures, in the Dresses of all 
‘Times and Nations. With Letterpress Descriptions. 4to, 21s. ; 
2/. 2s. coloured. 

«* This is a beautiful book. The work should be in the hands 

of every beautiful woman in the kingdom."”—Court Journal, 


Ilf. 
HILDREN of the NOBILITY ; a Series 
of Eighteen highly tinished Portraits. Edited by Mrs. | 
Fairlie, Royal 4to. 31s. 64,; Proofs, ° 
“A splendid volume. It is appropriately dedicated to the 
Queen, and will no doubt speedily tind its way into almost every 
aristocratical mansion in the kingdom.”—Kclectic Review. 


IV, 
m with ‘* Bulwer’s Leila.” 


for: 
( YAPTAIN MARRYAT’S PIRATE and 
THREE CUTTERS. 20 Plates, by Stanfield, ane i 
trait of the Author, Royal 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d,; Proofs, 2/. 
«« Captain Marryat never produced any thing better phn io The 
Pirate.’ "—Metropolitan ean 


NONFESSIONS oben ELDERLY LADY. 
Hy Lady Blessington, Eight Plates, 1/. 1s. 
**No actual confessions, whosoever the autobiographer might 
be, ever interested us more; nor were any ever made that proffer 
a finer and truer lesson to humanity.”—Court Jouraa/, 


, 
Conan of ~t ELDERLY GEN- 
TLEMAN. By Lady Blessington, Six Plates, 14s. 

« There are few fictions, though of thrice the exterior pretgn- 
sions of these ‘Confessions,’ that possess so much weight.” 
Monthly Review, 

London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 





ny pm “ Vien od EDIA. A. 
p 8vo. tte, Gs.in el oth 
EV. c. C. THIRLAWA LL’S HISTORY 
of GREECE, Volume V. 
Being the 103d Vol, "of Dr. Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopadia.” 
London: Longman and Co.; and Jolin Taylor, 





In 8v0. price 16s. cloth, lettered, 
ELPEAU’S ANATOMY of REGIONS, 
T constaten fra the Fren 
HENRY HANCOCK, 

Lecturer on Peattlenk and Surgical Anatomy at the Westmin- 
ster Hospital School of Medicine, and Surgeon to the Roya! Uni- 
versal Infirmary of Children. 

«« A work which well deserves the p 
—Laneet. 

“ We have no doubt, when it comes to be known, that ¢ Vel- 
peau by Hancock’ will be a popular work with students of ana- 
tomy.”—Medical Gaxette. 

London; Longman, Orme, and Co. 


we of the profession.” 














IV. price 2s, 
HE MONTHLY “CHRONICLE, 
rincipal Contribnper 
E.L. BULWER, Esq. M.P, Dr, L. ARDNER, &e, &e. 
Contents. 


Animal Magnetism Annan! Exhibition at Roya! 


English Poetry Academy 

British Army Zieci, continued 

Letters ig M.P. Public &e. &c, 
Opini 


This No. completes the First Volume, 10s. Gd, spiel, lettered. 
ondon ; Longman, Orme, and C 





LOUDON'S BOTANICAL AND AGRICULTURAL WORKS. 


’ 
NCYCLOPZEDIA of AGRICULTURE ; 

a comprising the Theory and Practice of the Valuation, 
Transfer, Laying ome Lperovemont, and atone ment of Landed 
Property, and the Cultivation and Econ the Animal and 
Vepetatle Productions of Agric ulture; ipeleding the latest Im- 
provements, &c. With nearly Thirteen Hundred Engravings on 

ood. 1 large vol. 8vo. 3d edition, with a Su plement, con- 
taining all the recent — 21. 108. boar a. 


NCYCLOPEDIA of GARDENING; 


# mmeriing the Thanry sab Practice of Horticulture, 


2 





! n f.cap 8vo. 5s. 
HE CURSE of KEHAMA. 
By R. SOUTHRY, E: 
Forming Vol. VII. ‘of Mr. Southey’s Poetical Works. 
To be completed in Ten Volumes. 
«* No poet of modern’ times has a better tille to immortality, or 


Author, | a fairer prospect of securing it, than Robert Southey; and th | Ses 


present edition of his poems must take its place on the shelves of 
every library in the kingdom.”—S/, James's Chronicle. 
mdon;: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


= Pric 
CATALOGUE ‘a ‘SECOND - HAND 
BOOKS for 1838, containing useful and scarce Works, 
in various Languages, and in all Classes of Literature, 
N, 


| B. Libraries purchased. 


London: L ongman, Orme, and Co, 


Part I. to be continued rere oy Four highly. finished 
of 


avin, 
x a 
ISHER’S CONS PAN’ TINOPLE and the 
SEVEN CHURCHES of ASIA MINOR Iilustrated, 
In a series of Drawings taken during a residence of Nine Months, 
Thomas Allom, Esq.; with an Historical Account of Con- 
stantinople. 
By the Rev. ROBERT WALSH, LL.D 
Chaplain to the British Embassy at the Ottoman Porte, 
and Author of « Narrative of a Residence at Constantinople ;” 
and mee BET of the Seven Churches, 
JOHN CARNE, Esq 
Author of « F isher’ 's Syria and the Holy iL and Illustrated,” 
tters from the East,” &c. 
6s Amongst the san striking novelties at the * Artists’ Conver- 
sazione,’ none afforded yore universal pleasure than a series of 
views in Constantinople, Asia Minor, and other parts of the 
Turkish Empire, by Allom, recently returned from that land of 
beauty. Mr. Allom’s mode of treating those glorious scenes 
exhibits peculiar talent. His figures, as well as landscapes, are 
perfect—a rare gree igs March 1838. 


The Pictorial Pilgrim’ 3 Progress, with Notes; 
and a Life of John Bunyan, by Josiah Conder, Esq. 
This Edition is illustrated with T wenty-five Engravin Be from 
Designs by J. M. W. Turner, H. Melville, and George Baxter ; 
a Portrait by W. Derby, from the Original Picture by Holl; 
rs a graphic Representation of Vanity Fair, by Geo. Cruikshavk. 
The text has been most carefully collated with the authorised 
edition, containing the Author's own last additions and correc- 
tions. Handsomely bound, eo One Guinea. 


Part IV. Madiont Three pies and Memoirs, price 3s. of 
The Medical Portrait Gallery : a Series of 
Biographical ae of the most Eminent —— = Sur- 
geons, &c. By Thomas Joseph Pettigrew, F.K.S, F.S.A. 


Part I, contains: Memoirs and Portraits of Sir Henry Halford, 
Bart. ; Albinus and a Statue of Aisculapius. Part Ii. Sir An- 
ae Carlisle; Baron Haller; and Ruysch. Part III. Sir Chas. 
M. Clarke, Bart. 3 Akenside, and Linacre. Part 1V. Dr. James 
Blundell; Caius, and Morgagni. Part V. will contain Sir Astley 
a Bar rt, Bichat, and another. Separate proofs may be 

had, 2s. each, at the Publishers, Fisher and Co. Newgate Street. 


Iv 
Fisher’s Waverley Forget- Me-Not. 
Now ready, containing Sixty-two Engravings, in 4to. handsomely 
ound and gilt, price 25s. Vol. 11. and last of 
Landscape Historical Illustrations of Scotland 
and the Waverley Novels, from Original Dogwingss and Comic 
Illustrations by George C k, Wit Pp by the 
Rev. G. N. Wright, M.A. 
Nos. 11, IIL. and 1V, now ready, each embellished with Six 
coloured Portraits, price 1/, 15+. 
mdon: Fisher, Son, and Co. 
GREAT AMERICAN NATIONAL Wi WORK. 

Under the special patronage of Her Majesty, the late King, the 
Queen Dowager, their Royal Highnesses the a? = Kent 
and Duke of Sussex, the Royal Academy of Arts, &c. 

Lj , 
ISTORY of the INDIAN T RIBLS of 
NORTH AMERICA, with Biographical Sketches and 

Anecdotes of the Principal Chiefs. Embellished with 120 Por- 

ite, from the Indian Gallery in the Department of War at 


ngton. 
By THOMAS L, weeny oe 
i ry the Indian Di 
d JAMES HALL, Esq. of Clacinunte 
e,° ‘Otlice of Publication, No, 156 Regent Street. 
_London : 3 Fisher, Son, and Ce 0. 

















ith Pe Portraits 


EMOIRS of the LIFE” of “WILLIAM 
WILBERFORCE, | 


Ss. 
John meri Albemarle Street, 





ne Num ai 
OLBURN’S NEW TR OLY MAGA. 
ZINE and HUMOURIST 
sient eumonont NOOK, Om 








aa all the latest Improvements, &c. ae edition, greatly 
improved, nearly 1000 or a on Wood, 1 vol. 8vo. 2/. 10s. 


ORTUS BRITA NNICUS; a Catalogue 

of all the Plants indigenous to, cultivated in, or intro- 

duced into Britain. Part I. Linnewan Arrangement; Part II. 
Jussieuan Arrangement. 2d a 8vo. 23s, 6d. cloth. 


NCYCLOPEDIA. of PLANTS; com- 
prising the Description, Recife Character, Culture, 
History, Application in the Arts, and every other desirable par- 
ticular, respecting all the Plants indigenous to, cultivated in, or 
introduced into Britain, With nearly 10,000 Engravings on Wood 
ed edition, corrected, 1 large vol. 8vo. 3l. 12. Gd, boards. 
«The most useful and popular botanical work that has ever 
ped. in the English language.” —Jameson's Philosophical 


Journal, 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


it ions of Shakspere. By ‘Subjects ‘or Pictures. By Miss 
the Rt. Hon. T. P. Courtnay | Landon 
On Coronations, and_particu-|My First Visit to Brussels, con- 
larly those of the Kings of| tinued. By T. C. Grattan, 
France, By C. White, Esq. Esq. 
My Husband's Winnings. By/The School Education of Prussia 
Douglas Jerrold, “ Leaves = a Log. By 
Ancient , i No. By M.| Keely, 
mn, Rather of An Old bricba with a New Face 
“ Maamapive iP ap ers of a Gentleman at Arms. 
Extracts from a Journal kept! Edited by H. Brownrigg, Esq. 
during a Residence at Little|A Night on the Table coue- 
Pedlington:—A Busy Week—| tain 
PrivateViews— Sales—Threat- The Manager's Note-Book — 
ened Dispersion of the Rum-| Incledon, Miss Pope, &c. 
minsian useum—I mportant C. onversazione on the Literature 
Copyright Meeting, Xe. ad of the Month, &c. 
the Author of “ Paul Pry”’ 
N.B. The Numbers which were ont of print having been re- 
printed, copies of this papules Eavaticnl, ander Mr. Hook's Edi- 
torship, for 1837, with the Numbers for ped may still be had, 

















Henry Volburn, Pybligher, 13 Great h Sireet. 














n 1 vol. &vo. price 12s, cloth, lettered, 
| HE REVELAT Ic N of ST. JOHN 
EXPLAINED. 
By HENRY WM. LOVETT. 
2d edition, considerably enlarged. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


NEW CONTINENTAL GUIDE, 
Now ready, second edition, corrected and enlarged, post 8vo. 
with a Map, 10s. 


HAND-BOOK for TRAVELLERS 


upon the Continent; being a complete Guide throug gh 
Holland, Belgium, Prussia, and Northern Germany, and alone 
the Rhine from Holland to Switzerland. Containing g Destriptions 
of the principal Cities, their Museums, Picture. Gallerie s, &e, 
the Great High Roads, and the most interesting and Pictures que 
Districts; with Directions for Travellers, Details of E xpenses, 
Value of Money, and Hints for Tours. 

Also, printed uniformly with the above, 


Mrs. Starke’s Travels in Europe, and com. 
plete Guide for Italy. 
Ninth edition, post 8vo. 15s. bound. 
"John Murray, Albemarle aireet: 


New Edition, complete in Rd by Bet rit a Portrait, Price 12s. 


r . > 
HE PLAY $° “ot WILLIAM SHAK. 
SPERE, accurately printed from the Text of the cor- 
rected Copies, left by the late George Steevens, E aa = Edmond 
Malone, Esq. With a Sketch of his Life, and a ¢ 
Printed for Longman and Co.; J. and W. ,. Olas T. 
Cadell; John Richardson; J. M. Richardson; J. Booth; J. 
Bohn; Baldwin and Co. ; Hatchard and Son; Newman and Co ; 
J.G. and F. Rivington; J, F. Setchel!; Hamilton and Co; J, 
Duncan; Whittaker and Co.; Harding and Lepard; Simpkin 
and Co; Allen and Co.; Smith, Elder, and Co.; Cowie, Jolland, 
and Co.; J. meow at E. Hodgson ; M. Doyle; J, Hearne; J 
Bain; £ Capes; H. G. Bohn; Bumpus; R. "Mackie; T. 
Geeves; J. Maynard; Si. Seabourn; J. La ee Be ee 
Lewis; and Booker and Co.; also, for J. and J. J. Deighton, 
Cambridge; Wilson and Sons, York; G. and J. Robinson, Liver- 
pool; A. and C. Black; Stirling, Kenney, and Co.; P. Brown ; 
and Maclachlan and Stuart, Edinburgh. 
Lately published, 
A New Edition, in 8 vols. 8vo. with Notes, 
selected by the late Alexander Chalmers, Esq. price 3/. 12s, in 
boards. 











y 
HE LIFE of MRS. ‘Hi ANNAIT MORE. 
By WILLIAM ROBERTS, Esq. 
Abridged in one volume, foolscap 8vo. with a fine Portrait, 
price 6s. in cloth, 
Printed for B. osles and W. Burnside; and sold by 
and G, Seeley, Fieet Street 
*,* To guard pol errors, there being an inferior work on 
sale, the public are requested to order Roberts's Life of Hannah 
More, the abridged enltten. 








~ Lately published, 
OURNALS and LETTER RS of the REY. 
H, MARTYN : hitherto presbist nes 
Edited by the Rev. S, WILI SERFORCE, M.A. 
Rector of Brigh stone. 
In 2 vols, 8vo. price 2is, in cloth, 
Printed for R. B, Seeley and W. Menediie; 3 and sold by 
L, and G, Secley, Fleet Street. 


“In 1 vol. 8vo. price 28s.; royal Bvo., 2! 16s. ; imp. Bvo. 4 


HISTORY of BRITISH QUADRU ° 
PEDS. 
By THOMAS BELL, F.R.S. F.L,8. 
Professor of Zoology in King’s College, London. 

This work is illustrated by nearly 200 beautifully executed por- 
traits of the animals, and vignettes. 

** Mr. Bell's very beautiful book ought to be in the library of 
every English gentleman who is interested in the natural history 
of his country. The woodcuts are beautiful, and the name of the 
writer isa gearantes for the excellence of the description,” &c.— 
British Magazine 

“ This beautiful and valuable work js distinguished hy ampli- 
tude and acouracy of detail, agreeable style, and sound views of 
zoological erie. "— Professor Jameson's Journal. 

John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 





“a $$ 
To be continued every Fortnight, in royal Bv0. Containing Three 
Piates and 16 pages of Letter-press, price 1s. No. 
ERMANY, ROMANTIC and ‘PIC. 
RESQUE: illustrated by a Series of Engravings on 
Steel, by Rngiiah Artists, from Drawings taken on the Spot. In 
Ten Sections: Section I, oe aath Saxon Switzerland. 
By A. TROMLITZ. 
Translated by Miss i Fi NNINGSON. 
Each Section will be complete in itself. 
London: A. Schloss, 42 Great Russell Street, British Museum. 


THE JUNE NUMBER. 

Price Half-a-crown, embellished w ws! Ailustrations by 
George Cruikshank, o 
Beare MISCELLANY, 

Contains among other interesting articles, 
GRIFPONE; a Tale of the Peninsula, 
COL ONEL Ns 
Author of “ The History of the Pe 
RN Cts cae rn TWIs 
CHARLES DIt iS, * BO 
With an Iilustration by & orge C ruik hank. 
The Benedict Club, by Lieu- The Burial at Sea—Sling the 
tenant Johns Monkey —the Pirate Craft, 
Love, Hope, and Joy by * the Old Sailor;” with an 
The Legend of Walter Childe team by George Cruik- 
A Plain Case, by Miss Sheridan shan 
The Windsor Bal! of the Latest The we idow Cured; or mere 
Fashion, by W. Jerdan | than the Doctor o Fault 
Mr. Buggins, by * Vaslyn A Gleam of the Pa 













sular War 
Y THE EDITOR, 


The Bibliophilist, by T. Ttaikes T he Professor of “poled, by 
The Queen of Spring * Delta 
AC hapter on Clowns, and such- Darkness 
like Comjcalities, by W. J. Old Mountain Dew, by Charles 
Thoms Mackay, &e. &c 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
*% Orders received of all Booksellers, 
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On the 1st of June was published, price 6s. 6d. neatly bound in cloth, the Third Volume of 


THE MAGAZINE OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


Vols, I. and II, may also be had, bound in the same manner; and the Numbers continue 
to be gen on the Ist of every month, price Gd. 


LONDON: W.S. ORR AND CO. 


W. AND R. CHAMBERS, 


DR. 


PATERNOSTER ROW; AND 
EDINBURGH. 





COPLAND’S MEDICAL DICTIONARY. 


Part V. will be published on Saturday, June 9. 


Advertisements will be inserted on the following Terms :— 


De PU sisietiar tin csvisnsess 
Half ditto, or a Column .,............006 2 
Quarter of a Page, or Halfa Column... 1 
Ten Lines, in Double Columns......... 0 
Per Line above Ten .... 0 
Bills (of which 4000 will be required) 


sevrecsccseccrenndkedt O O 


2 0 

2 6 

8 6 

oeeccsessoececese 0 9 
440 


Wednesday, June 6, will be the latest day for receiving Advertisements ; and Thursday, 
June 7, for Bills. 


LONDON: LONGMAN AND CO. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR PERUSAL. 
Families and Literary Circles are informed that the PERUSAL of all NEW WORKS may | 
be obtained, throughout England, Scotland, Ireland, the British Islands, &c. on the German 


and Prussian System of circulating Books, recently adopted (with a view to meet the great | 
ERS and OTLEY’S extensive LIBRARY, Conduit | oF 


influx of New Publications) at SAUND 
Street, Hanover Square. 


Book Societies and Subscribers participate in the advantages of a| 


long-established Publishing Business, conducted in connexion with the Library, and are assisted 


in the choice of New Books by the publication of select Monthly Lists. 
French and Italian Works are included, and are kept exclusively for the use of Subscribers. | 
Boxes are forwarded by steam or sailing packets, 


Families may unite in a single Subscription. 


by canal, van, coach, or wagon, at the option of the Subscriber. 


A large Collection of | 


Terms and Particulars, as a 


single letter, on application (post-paid) to Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street, 


Hanover Square, 





A N INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of | 
ANIMAL MAGNETISM, 
By Baron DUPOTET DE SENNEVOY, M.D. 
Saunders and Otley. 

The object of this work is to put the English public in pos- 
session of an elementary treatise on Animal Magnetism, which | 
will explain fully the nature, objects, and advantages which are 
to be derived from its study. 

The Baron Dupotet as on Ani- 
mal Magnetism daily, from va Ral a to Three. at his Re- | 
sidence, 20 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, | 








PHILLIPS'S PHARMACOP@IA.—NEW EDITION. 
8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 3d edition, with Table of Chemical 
Equival . other additi a 


RANSLATION of the PHARMACO- 
PIA LONDINENSIS of 1836; with copious Notes 
= Bee 
By RICHARD PHILLIPS, F.R.S.L. and E. &c, 
The Table of Equivalents may be had sepa- 
rately, to complete copies of the first and second edition. Price 6d. 
S. Highley, 32 Fleet Street, London. 














10th edition, revised, 12mo. price 3s. 6d. bound, 


OTTARELLI’S EXERCISES upon the 
DIFFERENT PARTS of ITALIAN SPEECH, with 
References to Veneroni’s Grammar, and an Abridgement of the 
Roman History, intended at once to make the Learner acquainted 
with History, and the Idioms pay Italian Language. 


A Key to Bottarellis Exercises, 
With a few Extracts in Prose and Verse, —— _— Transla- 
tions, for the Use of Beginners. By P Ota. 

Yew edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. Seend. | 

Also, by the same Proprietors, | 

The Complete Italian Master ; 

Containing the best and easiest Rules for attaining that Lan- 
guage. To which are added, an Introduction to Italian Versifi- 

cation; Extracts from the Italian Poets, &c. Xc. The whole 

Properly accented, to facilitate the pronunci on of learners. 

By Signor Veneroni. A new edition, carefully revised, corrected, 

and improved. By A, Ronna. 12mo. price Gs. bound, 
London: Printed for the Proprietors. 








+ 8vo. price 10s. cloth 
TREAT ISE on the NATURE, SYMP. 


TOMS, CAUSES; and TREATMENT of IN- 


| SANITY; with Practical Observations on Lunatic Asylums, and 
| a Desoription of the Pauper Lunatic “Asylum for the County of | 


Middlesex, at Hanwell, with a detailed Account of its Manage- 


ment. 
By Sir W. C. ELLIS, M.D. 
Resident Medical Superintendent, and formerly of the 
sylum at Waketie 
London: Samuel Holdsworth, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 


DR. ARNOLD'S ROMAN HISTORY, 
In 8vo. price 16s. 
ROM E. 


IsStorR F of 
By pM. ARNOLD, D.D, 
Head Master of Rugby School, late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 
and Member of the Archwological Society of Rome. 
lume I. 
Printed for B. Fellowes; J.,G.,and F. Rivington; E. Hodgson; 
i 4 M. Richardson} J. Bohn; J. Bain; 8S. Hodgson; 
31. A. Lewis, London: J,H. Parker, 
Jeighton, Cambridge. 












. Westle 
Oxford > ‘ond 5. and J. J. 


cap 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


F. 
2a ae ee YS 
By WILLIAM E. CHANNING, D.D. 


(Reprinted from the latest American edition.) 

“His sermons are astonishing productions, and deserve a high 
place in the library of every divine throughout the world, whether 
of the established or sectarian church. America may well be | 
proud of such a man.”"—New Monthly Magazine, 

London; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; and Hedderwick and 

a Slag. 


y NOVEL. 


ALTER DEVERELL; a Domestic | 


Tale. In 3 vols. post 8vo, price le. iis. Gd. 
‘An amusing narrative, the interest of which is very fairly 


| sustained to the dénodment.”—Lilerary Gazette. 


«« This is a work of great merit. The incidents of the plot are 
interesting in no ordinary degree.""— Observer. 
** This is, in some respects, different from the -igeeney pod _— 





| 
! 


| Pocket size. 


h numerous Illustrations, 41, 6d. 
HAPTERS on CORONATIONS ; com- 


prising the Origin and History of the Forms and Cere- 


} saonles used at the Coronation of English Sovereigns since the 
13 


orman Conquest; with a Comparison between the Ancient and 
en Forms, and the most remarkable Ceremonies in the Coro- 
nations of Foreign Princes: to which is added, a Selection of 
Coronation Anecdotes. 
London: John W. Parker, Publisher, West Strand. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S MOST POPULAR POEMS. 
The Author’s edition, with all Sir Walter Scott's 
Introductions and Notes. 


———— |) HE LAY MARMION—LADY of the 


| LAKE—ROKEBY—LORD of the ISLES—HAROLD 
TRIERMAIN, &c., all printed in 24mo, and done up in cloth, 
silk, roan, and morocco; forming convenient pocket sizes of these 
celebrated Poems. 
Robert Cadell, per ; Whittaker and Co. London; 
d all Booksellers. 
f whom may be had, 
Jaleo of Sir W alter Scott, by Mr. Lockhart, 
7 
Ww. averley Novels, 48 vols. 
Scott’s Poetry, foolscap size, 12 vols. 


Scott’s Prose Works, 28 vols. 





| PRESENTS FOR YOUTH. 
CABINET EDITION of the HOLY 
| BIBLE. The authorised Version, with Twenty-four 


| highly finished Steel Engravings, beautifully printed, and cle- 
\8 gantly bound, price 10s. Gd, 
And of uniform size and binding, and altered for the new Reign, 
A Cabinet Edition of the Book of Common 
Prayer, with T ve Engravings, price 
n Van Voorst, 1 Pasctaaieee Row. 


= . 





FRAMPTON ON LIFE ASSURANCE. 
In 8vo. price ls. 


A N ACCOUNT of the MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, with Remarks on the Sub 
| ject of a Assurance generally. 
ALGERNON FRAMPTON, Jun. M.D. Cantab, 
” Sue of the Royal College of Physicians, &c. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 





vols. 8vo. price 24s. boar¢ 
ITIP pe 
ONTROSE and the COVEN: ANTERS; 
their Characters and Conduct illustrated, from private 
Letters and other original Documents, hitherto unpublished, 
embracing the Times of Charles the First, from the Kise of the 
Troubles in Scotland to the Death of Montrose. 
By MARK NAPIER, Esq. Advocate, 
James Duncan, 37 Paternoster Row. 


| 8 New Burlington Street, Juue 


R. BENTLE Y’S NEW PU BI 1c A- 


TIONS, now ready. 


Homeward Bound ; or, the Chase. 
By J. Fen imore Cooper, Esc 
Author of “ The Pilot," *« Water W itch,’ . 3 Rea Rover,” &c 
vols. 


Il. 
The Congress of Verona, 
Comprising a Portion of Memoirs of His Own Time. 
By the Viscount de Chateaubriand. 
Just ready, 2 vols. 8vo. 


Ill. 
Memoirs of the Musical Drama. 
By George Hogarth, Es 
Author of “ The History of N ‘usic.” 
2 vols, 8vo. with numerous Portraits. 


IV. 
The Wife Hunter, and Flora Douglas ; 
Tales by the Moriarty Family. 
Edited by Dennis a Moriarty, Esq. 
vols. 


V. 

Three Months’ Leave ; 
Or, Adventures in the Meditierencen. 
By W. G. Rose, Esq. 60th Rifles. 

1 vol, post Svo. 


VI. 
The concluding Volumes of é 
Mr. James’s Life and Times of Louis the 
| Fourteenth. 
| Vols. III, and 1V. 


Embellished with Portraits of Louis, in Middle Age; the Mar- 
~ med de Main- 





quise de Montespan; Colbert, the Chancellor ; 

tenon ; Ninon de I’ Enclos ; and Madame Seorgne 
} *,* The Second edition of Vols. I. and II. of Mr, James's 

“« Louis the Fourteenth,” is now ready, and cilished with nume- 
| rous Portraits. 


vil. 
Dedicated, by express permicsion, to He Her Most Gracious Majesty. 
vo 
The Book of the Court. 
| Exhibiting the Origin. and peculiar privileges of the several 
Ranks of Nobility and Gentry, more particularly of the Great 
Officers of State, and Members of the yal Household; with an 
Introductor: Essay on Regal State and Ceremonial, and full Par- 
ticulars of the Coronation Ceremony. Calculated to form an in- 
lis ble C — the Peerage. 





dern novels. It is exempt from that mawkish t 
which is one of their greatest defects. The pron too, is mers? 
and easy: in many instances it rises to eloquence.”—Morning 
Advertiser. 

Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street. 


7 By W. J. Thoms, Esq 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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TRAVELS IN THE WESTERN CAUCASUS. IN 1836. 


Including a Tour through IMERETIA, MINGRELIA, TURKEY, MOLDAVIA, GALLICIA, SILESIA, and MORAVIA, 
By EDMUND SPENCER, Esq. 
Author of ** Travels in Circassia,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. 


THE GLANVILLE FAMILY. BY A LADY OF RANK. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


A PEDESTRIAN TOUR THROUGH NORTH WALES. 


PERFORMED IN 1837, by G. J. BENNETT, Esq. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. with 20 Etchings of the most interesting Scenes, by Alfred Clint, price 18s. bound. 


SHAKSPERE AND HIS FRIENDS; 


OR, THE GOLDEN AGE OF MERRY ENGLAND. A HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
* It is no slight praise to say, that all the wilder portions of this book remind us of Defoe’s narrations.”—Athenaum. 


A SECOND SERIES OF 
RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LORDS 
AND COMMONS. 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Bench and the Bar,” ‘* The Great Metropolis,” &c. &c. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 


THE ROSE-FANCIER’S MANUAL. 


By MRS, GORE. 1 vol. cloth. 





VII. | XI. 
THE MAN ABOUT TOWN. THE GREENWICH PENSIONERS. 
By the Author of “« Glances at Life.” 2 vols. post 8vo. By Lieutenant HATCHWAY, R.N, 
Vill. In3 vols, post 8vo, 
THE FANQUI IN CHINA, IN 1837. XI. 
oi gern coger a | RECOLLECTIONS OF CAULINCOURT, 
wa he = publication is “« be —— as a mere yop ys book 3 its scope is | DUKE OF VICENZA. 
i more ambitious. em an account of the ts, manners, ma- 
nufactures, and laws of China, as far as personel observation, aided by personal industry, ae wpe Gungetited,; 3 aetp.geet oa ire more than an 
can bring them within the knowl of a ‘ Fanqui,’ or foreigner. In this point of | This is one of the very few works that are destined to acquire 


view—putting aside even its familiar delineations, it isodes, and pictures ich are | ephemeral reputation. We have sed it with great interest, and look upon it as one 
all excellent—it is the best book on the subject with which cs are acquainted." =-Aiee. 0 post historical value. It may be said to be the first that has done full justice to Na- 
} poleon’s real character as a statesman and asa man. A work such as this was wanting 


Ix. | to the completion of Pe permet of Napoléon’s cemeee. se fads an interest in it 
‘ar beyond any produc any other memoir writer of the period.”—Courier. 
OUTWARD BOUND; ee — , 
Or, A MERCHANT’S ADVENTURES. 7. 
By the Author of «« Rattlin the Reefer,” «« The Old Commodore,” &c. LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF 
n 3 vols. post 8vo. 
** By far the best and most interesting of the novels this author has produced.”—Courier. | IRISH LIFE. 


X. } By Mrs. S, C. HALL, 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY. ities en~ cuptasmenter « Uncle Horace,” &c. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, | In 3 vols, post 8vo. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH AND HER TIMES. «* We can give the most unqualified recommendation to these ‘ Lights and Shadows 


| ; ife? "1 ; iv; ved from her 
A SERIES OF ORIGINAL LETTERS, of Irish Life.’ They are pictures of living manners, by a person who has lived en 
i ; ta irlhood to womanhood in the very scenes she describes. Every person connected with 
Feaen Gp Raatibeneeteeen Come ow meted the most distinguished Perséns | Ireland will feel the charm of thees volumes; and every one who delights in pictures of 
pape ee | natural ion and domestic feelings, will recognise in these pages the genius of a 
Edited by THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A, F.S.A. &c. | writer of the first order.”—Messenger. 
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